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WILLARD E. GOSLIN 


In this statement of leadership responsibilities, Willard E. Goslin, 
superintendent of the Pasadena public schools, lists three major areas 
for action and indicates how we may better discharge our duty to our 
country and its children. We present it for careful reflection by all to 


whom the term “leader” applies. 


WE ARE FACING the most critical 
crossroads in our history. There has 
never been a time in the history of the 
world when the decisions that a single 
people are in the process of making will 
have so much to do with the lives of 
people around the world as is true of 
the decisions which the American peo- 
ple are in the process of making now. 

Freedom and democracy as we know 
them exist only on this continent at the 
present time. If we are to retain free- 
dom and democracy and make it pos- 
sible for other peoples to benefit from 
them, the American people must prove 
to believe deeply enough in the dignity 
of the individual and in the basic 
American ideals of free speech, free- 
dom of religion, free press, and public 
education to meet successfully the con- 
flict of ideologies which is now taking 
place in the world. 

Recognizing the potentiality of 
American education as a great social 
force offers the American people an 
unprecedented opportunity to crystal- 
lize their beliefs into programs of 
action. In fact, there is no other force 
capable of carrying forward the ideals 
of freedom and democracy to the point 
that we have an enlightened and in- 
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formed citizenry participating in the 
responsibilities of citizenship in a free 
nation. 


LEADERSHIP RESPONSIBILITIES FOR ALL 


Such a concept places responsibility 
upon the shoulders of public educa- 
tion. It is a responsibility which calls 
for the most vigorous and dynamic 
leadership that the profession can 
muster. This leadership should come 
from everyone in the profession—class- 
room teachers, supervisors, administra- 
tors, and others. We don’t believe that 
position alone constitutes leadership. 

It is well to recognize, however, that 
certain positions carry an opportunity 
for a type and level of leadership which 
is not easily available to all teachers. 
Since the opportunity is there, the re- 
sponsibility cannot be denied. Those of 
us who are holding such positions need 
to take inventory to see whether or 
not we are meeting the responsibilities 
that rest upon us. We must accept re- 
sponsibility for leadership with two 
groups. 


Public Understanding and Action 


First, we must be responsible for 
helping the general public to under- 
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stand public education in such a way 
that they—the American people—come 
to recognize that free public education 
is the cornerstone of American democ- 
racy. America cannot settle for a 
program of education that is held only 
in the minds and hearts of its teachers. 
America can settle only for a program 
of education that is understood and 
held dear by all of us. 

We must develop, then, those ways 
of working together that result in every- 
one’s assuming responsibility for the 
welfare of public education. This in- 
volves the profession’s serving as a 
unified influence in connection with 
the individual citizens of the com- 
munity and with all of the constructive 
forces represented by organized groups 
within the community such as parent- 
teacher associations, chambers of com- 
merce, civic clubs, professional organ- 
izations, labor groups, and farmer 
organizations. 


Professional Cooperation 


The second group to which we have 
a responsibility as leaders is the teach- 
ing profession itself. We have to be sure 
that we have developed and arranged 
the administrative and supervisory struc- 
ture of the school system so as to free 
each individual who is a part of the 
program in such a way that he will 
be able to contribute to the maximum 
of his ability. This means that the 
school system itself must be organized 
along democratic lines. It means that 
every individual in the school and every 
parent will have an opportunity to 
share in the development of the educa- 
tional program and will emerge with 
the feeling that the schools’ program is 
his enterprise. It is only as people come 
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to feel a sense of ownership growing 
out of participation that they assume 
a sense of responsibility for the main- 
tenance and welfare of education. 

What, then, are the major issues upon 
which we must take a stand as a leader- 
ship group if we are to accept our 
responsibility with the general public 
and with the profession itself? These 
issues are of three kinds, as we see 
them. One is in the development of the 
educational program itself. The second 
has to do with some of the practices 
which we. still endorse, and the third 
with the financial support of the pub- 
lic schools. 


LEADERSHIP FOR DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The program of the modern school 
must be completely overhauled if it is 
to meet the needs of America and her 
youth of 1949 and 1960. In the early 
days of our country the responsibility 
of the school was to teach the individ- 
ual reading, writing, and arithmetic. To- 
day that responsibility has broadened 
until education has two major functions. 
It has the responsibility to help under- 
write the general welfare of all people 
and it has the responsibility to con- 
tribute as much as it can to the growth 
and development of each individual 
school citizen. If education is to con- 
tribute to the general welfare, there are 
major instructional problems upon 
which leadership must take a vigorous 
stand. 


World Peace and Understanding 


The first of these is world peace and 
understanding. The only way that we 
can be sure of world peace is to use 
the force of education to help develop 
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understandings of peoples all over the 
world. This means that we are going 
to have to completely revamp our pro- 
gram so that we teach the geography 
of 1949 instead of 1850; so that we give 
emphasis to those countries which are 
today a vital factor in the life of the 
world rather than to those which were 
flourishing in 1850; so that we use the 
modern vehicles of radio, air-age, tele- 
vision, and moving pictures to help 
each child face the realities of time and 
space. We need to know and to help 
our ten-year-olds understand that every 
ten-year-old is literally a neighbor of 
every other ten-year-old around the 
world and, therefore, it is important 
that he know what they eat, what their 
schools are like, what they do for fun, 
and a host of other things. 

If we are to develop world peace 
and understanding we must help our 
young people to grasp the idea that 
we are on the threshold of a new de- 
velopment in cooperative action. This 
development is known today as the 
United Nations. If the United Nations 
is to succeed, it must have strength 
enough to cope with the tensions and 
problems of the world today. As lead- 
ers in education we have the respon- 
sibility to. help our young people 
recognize the necessity for transferring 
into a common pool enough of the 
prerogatives of each of the nations of 
the world so that the United Nations 
will be strong enough to maintain peace. 


Maintenance and Extension of Democracy 


Leadership must also take a stand for 
the maintenance and extension of 
democracy in an age when wars are 
fought over conflicting ideologies. We 
have to do a better job than we have 
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ever done before in teaching the boys 
and girls of America the fundamental 
ideas and ideals that have underwritten 
our freedom and democracy through- 
out the years. 

If we are to do this we must grow 
-as teachers to the point where we have 
respect for every American child that 
comes to school. We must make the 
schools of America living laboratories 
for the practice of democratic tech- 
niques to the extent that each child who 
comes to our schools will develop such 
deep and strong habit patterns, attitudes, 
appreciations, and appetites for democ- 
racy that he is eager to carry his share 
of the load in extending and strengthen- 
ing democratic living. 


Conservation of Natural Resources 


If we are to carry our responsibility 
as leaders in educating for the general 
welfare, we must deal with the issues 
of conservation of natural resources. 
Peace and democracy are impossible 
without a standard of living that main- 
tains a people at a level wheve time and 
energy are left to work for peace and 
democracy. 

America must be kept so that it is 
a good place in which to be young. 
We must help develop other portions 
of the world so that they are good 
places in which to be young. If we are 
to do this we shall have to use the re- 
sources which are at hand with the 
greatest possible intelligence. We shall 
have to make sure that we replace as 
much as we take out and as fast as we 
take out. We can do this only as each 
citizen recognizes that he has a per- 
sonal and moral responsibility for the 
conservation of natural resources—that 
when he wastes he has caused someone 
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else to go without and is, as well, 
jeopardizing the future of those who 
come after. 


Equipment for Living 


A major function of education is the 
growth and development of the in- 
dividual. Leadership must stand for 
personal development in four areas: 
physical health; mental health; an 
adequate kit of information and skills; 
and a set of attitudes, ideas, and beliefs 
compatible with democratic living. 

As leaders we have to do more than 
just talk about this program of edu- 
cation. We must see that it actually 
gets transplanted into such terms that 
the children in our schools can take 
hold of it and come out equipped to 
handle their share of the responsibilities 
that are entailed in modern living. 

This means that we have to develop 
new ways of working. We have to de- 
velop the know-how of group action. 
We have to find out how we can con- 
cretely and specifically teach world 
peace and understanding from kinder- 
garten through the entire school pro- 
gram; how we can equip young people 
to use the skills and techniques of 
democracy with a deep understanding 
of democratic living; how we can get 
boys and girls excited and interested in 
the conservation of natural resources; 
and how we can help each individual to 
realize the maximum of his own poten- 
tial growth. Certainly, the leaders in 
education have the responsibility to help 
develop this know-how and to make it 
available to all of us in the profession. 


LEADERSHIP FOR IMPROVED PRACTICE 


The second large area upon which 
leadership must take a stand has to do 
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Three of 
these practices will be pointed out in 
this article—promotional policies, dicta- 
tion of program by higher institutions, 
and organization of school day and 
year. 


with educational practices, 


Promotional Policies 


The traditional practice of giving 
tests every six or eight weeks regard- 
less of where the child is in his learning 
and then sending home a grade card 
with a mass of hieroglyphics which are 
meaningless and competitive has been 
under fire for some two decades, and 
yet we continue the practice. All the 
information we have on child growth 
and development decries our present 
traditional practice. Why do we con- 
tinue it? Principals say that parents de- 
mand grade cards. Teachers say that 
sradenin demand grade cards. Students 
and parents protest to superintendents 
about grades, testing, marking, failing. 

How long does it take a profession 
to become unified on such an issue as 
promotional policies? How long does 
our profession have to reach some 
unity? I doubt that there is a single 
item in American life that has con- 
tributed so much to a feeling of in- 
security to thousands of American boys 
and girls as our evaluation and promo- 
tional system. You can’t tell a child that 
he is a failure every six, ten, or twelve 
weeks and not have him come to be- 
lieve it. Do we have the courage to take 
a stand as leaders in American educa- 
tion and to follow through on what 
such a stand would mean? Do we have 
the techniques for interpreting child 
growth and development to parents? 
Are we big enough as citizens and as 
teachers to live with boys and girls and 
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get them interested in living with us 
on a developmental basis? 


Dictation of Programs 
by Higher Institutions 


A second practice upon which the 
teaching profession must reach some 
unity has to do with permitting higher 
institutions to dictate to lower institu- 
tions what the program of education 
shall be. How frequently do we hear in 
teachers’ meetings, “I have to teach that 
because the junior high school expects 
it,’ or “I have to teach that because 
the college demands it!” What do you 
suppose would happen if the profession 
became unified to the degree that it 
said, “We are going to ignore college 
preparatory requirements and develop 
the best program that we can for the 
boys and girls who are now in our 
institution?” 

College requirements can be changed 
just as soon as the teaching profession 
is willing to take a stand on their being 
changed. The colleges are not going to 
refuse the youth of this country. A 
number of studies point to the super- 
iority of the development of a program 
of education that is suited for the 
maturity level of students regardless of 
college preparatory courses. 

We have too long neglected to de- 
velop a program of education designed 
specifically for the majority of high 
school youth—those who do not go on 
to college. Most of the junior colleges 
are so designed that they represent the 
first two years of a typical four-year 
program. In Minnesota, for example, 
the majority of young people entering 
Minnesota colleges register in courses 
that have been planned to meet the 
requirements of advanced work, which 
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only half the students will actually take! 


Organization of School Day and Year 


The organization of the school day 
and school year is a third educational 
practice which has been discussed for 
many, many years and about which we 
have been unable to come to any com- 
mon agreement. Educational theory 
seems to be agreed that learning takes 
place best when it is concerned with 
the whole and when an opportunity is 
given to see the inter-relatedness of 
content. Little children need to have 
the experience of living with one 
teacher long enough that she and the 
group of children come to be a unit in 
which growth and development may 
be continuous and geared to the highest 
potentialities of every individual in the 
group. This calls for children living 
with one teacher for a period of two or 
three years. 

Still we continue dividing our school 
day into fragmentary pieces into which 
we fit isolated subject matter content 
that frequently has little meaning to 
the vast majority of students who go 
through our schools. As a result of 
this segmentation of the school day, 
the average student comes out of high 
school without one teacher ever having 
known him very well. Educational and 
vocational planning is fragmentary and 
unrealistic. Citizenship habits are neg- 
lected. Leadership must take a stand on 
this issue. 

The other phase of this problem is 
that of the organization of the school 
year. America is one of the few major 
countries that still clings to the belief 
that you can have a dynamic educa- 
tional program by beginning in Septem- 
ber and ending in June. 
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Our nine- or ten-month school year 
was developed when we were a pioneer 
nation, when boys were needed on the 
farms to harvest the crops. We are still 
following this pattern although Amer- 
ica has moved to the point where a 
greater percentage of its people live 
in the city than on the farm and a vast 
majority of the students have nothing 
to do in the summer but roam the 
streets. This represents one of the 
greatest wastes of human energy and 
human resources among the youth of 
our country. We must take American 
education and the teaching profession 
off a part-time basis and develop a year- 
round program. This would give us 
time to do some things which we now 
neglect—outdoor education, for ex- 
ample. 


LEADERSHIP FOR ADEQUATE 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


Adequate financial support for public 
education is the third area of problems 
on which leadership must take a stand. 
We need specifically to understand the 
tax structure as it exists in America to- 
day. Traditionally, we have tried to 
support public education at the local 
level. More recently we have added 
the state. Yet, within the last decade 
and a half, the American people through 
their representatives have transferred 
most of the tax gathering authority to 
the federal government. We have left 
the American school system to dry 
upon the vine for want of financial 
support. 

Bills have been introduced into Con- 
gress for more than twenty years which 
would provide federal aid to education. 
Why haven’t these bills succeeded in 
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passing? Largely because the teachers 
of this country have not been united as 
to their stand on this issue. We can 
never support our schools on the level 
that they deserve until we are willing 
to work out a system whereby the fed- 
eral government will help in their sup- 
port. One of the main reasons why 
nothing has happened is that neither the 
American people nor their teachers 
understand what has happened to our 
over-all tax structure. We need to study 
it. Divide your own tax bill into local, 
state, and federal categories and see 
where you really spend your money. 


How Mucu TIME REMAINS? 


We have tried in this article first of 
all to indicate that leadership has a 
responsibility to the general public and 
to the teaching profession itself, and, 
while there is much in common be- 
tween these two groups, each calls for 
the development of specialized ways of 
working with people. Then we have 
tried to indicate a few of the areas in 
which education must take a stand if 
we are to build a dynamic program of 
education that is capable of meeting 
the demands of the present day. 

Most of the areas which we have 
indicated are areas which have been 
discussed for a decade or two. Yet, 
because leadership has not been willing 
to take a stand on these areas, we still 
haven’t moved ahead to keep our prac- 
tice anywhere near the educational 
theory that we intellectually subscribe 
to. The areas indicated are not intended 
to be an exclusive list but, rather, rep- 
resentative of the type of action which 
leadership needs to take. There isn’t 
much time. We don’t have another two 
decades to make up our minds. 
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GORDON N. MACKENZIE 


We are aware that every group has many potential leaders in its ranks, 
and through the releasing of these latent leadership abilities lies the 
needed improvement in .the areas in which we are vitally concerned. 


Gordon N. 


Mackenzie, professor of education, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, points the way toward releasing leaders to make 
for better teaching of better curriculums. 


THERE IS PROBABLY no previous 
time in world history when as many 
individuals have been aware of our 
problems of living and as conscious of 
a threat to the continued existence of 
human life as we have known it. Yet, 
midst the confusion and uncertainty 
as to how we may deal with our difficul- 
ties, there is a substantial basis for be- 
lieving that a better life for all is within 
our grasp. Times such as these com- 
mand the cooperative effort of all in- 
dividuals and groups, almost regardless 
of their special purposes, to the end 
that we may not only save ourselves 
but find solutions which will result 
in greater happiness for all. 

The potential role of the school in 
this uncertain but promising world scene 
is continuously being clarified and re- 
defined. Lay citizens and professional 
educators, individually and coopera- 
tively, are coming to see that the school 
can inhibit or facilitate the dynamic and 
realistic facing of these uncertain and 
promising times. However, the focal 
point of attention, in any inquiry as to 
what the school can do, is the curricu- 
lum. Viewing the school curriculum 
in terms of the hazards and the pos- 
sibilities of life today, the need for 
leadership here, as in other areas of life, 
is at once clear. 
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Leadership, however, as this state- 
ment will attempt to point out, can 
come from any who will think clearly 
on major problems, and will help to 
release the leadership in others in 
solving these problems. The remainder 
of this statement will give attention to 
these two leadership factors. 


Curriculum Leaders Must Take a Stand 


If the curriculum provided by our 
schools is to meet the challenges of the 
emerging world situation, cedlicuiaes 
leaders need to think clearly on numer- 
ous persisting problems. There are five, 
however, on which clarity of position 
seems most essential, together with a 
calcylated program to achieve the con- 
ditions desired. Two of these problems 
relate to values or goals of the school. 
Three involve the method or condi- 
tions by which these values are main- 
tained. All five have been items of con- 
cern over a period of years. All five 
have a special current significance. 


& Recognizing the worth of the in- 
dividual. American education has long 
professed concern for the individual 
learner. The topic, “individual differ- 
ences,” has been one of the most com- 
mon and most certain in courses in 
methodology. In recent years there has 
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been growing discussion of the demo- 
cratic bases for this concern with in- 
dividuals. Thus, adjustments in the time 
necessary for varying individuals to do 
set tasks have given way to adjustments 
in the tasks themselves and in the end 
products expected. In theory at least, 
teachers have respect for all individuals, 
capitalizing on the strengths of each, 
doing whatever it is within the teachers’ 
power to do to help each learner at- 
tain the full potentialities of which he 
is capable. 

Teachers and lay citizens are quite 
typically committed to seeking the 
full development of each individual. 
The integrity and full development of 
a democracy is recognized as being 
inseparably tied to the integrity and 
full development of its individual citi- 
zens. The public schools have proved 
their ability to contribute significantly 
to this end. 

Yet, the task is not complete. Demo- 
cratic living in the United States is still 
endangered because many children and 
youth are inadequately cared for. Many 
communities are unable or unwilling 
to employ teachers who are adequately 
trained and to give them the security 
and help which will make it possible 
for them to operate effectively. There 
are, of course, many children w “ho never 
get to school or are forced out of school 
at an early age. Because of home back- 
ground, economic level, or race, they 
may be denied the advantages of school- 
ing. Further, many schools are not using 
our most advanced techniques for 
studying learners and working effec- 
tively with theni. Related areas such 
as psychology, psychiatry, and medi- 
cine have additional aids for us if we 
will but use them. 
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&Improving the quality of social 
living. The improvement of the com- 
mon welfare is a long-accepted, if some- 
what vague and general, goal in this 
country to which schools have been 
recognized as capable of making a con- 
tribution. In recent years, as the pos- 
sibilities for making more specific the 
contribution of the schools to the gen- 
eral welfare or the quality of social 
living have been pointed out repeatedly, 
conflicts and differences of opinion 
have been sharpened. Some few teachers 
have not wanted to deal directly with 
the problems inherent in trying to im- 
prove the quality of living. Some lay 
citizens have not wanted the school to 
challenge existing values and ways of 
operating. 

But the role of the school as an agent 
for the reinterpretation and clarifica- 
tion of democratic values has been in- 
creasingly accepted. The school as a 
potential agent for community better- 
ent has been proven in numerous situa- 
tions. The school as a force for world 
organization and peace is an oft ex- 
pressed hope. The schools that have 
focused on the individual learner in 
the various social situations in which he 
is expected to function have appeared 
to be most successful. Those educa- 
cational programs which have helped 
learners with the values, understandings, 
and skills involved in the major and 
persistent areas of concern give pro- 
mise of being truly effective. Those 
school staffs which have involved adult 
citizens in setting goals and carrying 
thru the program have an important 
key for improving the quality of living. 
& Vaintaining freedom to _ learn. 
Throughout our history as a nation, free 
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access to sources of information and 
contradictory ideas has been held as 
an ideal. The major battles to preserve 
this ideal have centered in the higher 
institutions. Elementary and secondary 
schools, especially if they concentrated 
on arithmetic, writing, and native and 
foreign languages, had little difficulty. 
As school programs on the lower 
levels have come to include experiences 
with science and technology and to 
enter the controversial areas of values 
and social arrangements, there have 
naturally been some objections—often 
from well-meaning citizens. For exam- 
ple, immaturity of learners is given as 
a reason for denying children and youth 
an opportunity to consider, under the 
guidance of the school, problems which 
they face through the radio, the news- 
paper, and informal discussions of 
everyday life. Fear of those nations 
which deny their citizens freedom to 
learn seems to suggest to some that the 
same restrictions are needed here. 
Fortunately, most educators and most 
laymen recognize that if prospective 
citizens are to attain their full potential- 
ities, they need opportunities at all 
levels to apply their experience and 
background, under guidance, to the 
full range of problems which they en- 
counter. Learners need experience test- 
ing their values in a variety of problem 
situations. This necessitates examining 
the pros and cons of various potential 
decisions, of examining the possible 
eventual outcome of each of several 
feasible courses of action. Value judg- 
ments need to be based not only on 
emotion but on sound reasoning and 
should be so developed that they will 
not be discarded lightly when compet- 
ing values are advanced. Educators and 
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lay citizens interested in education need, 

therefore, to give constant attention 

to the techniques for preventing in- 
dividuals and small groups from: 

e narrowing the range of problems to be 
considered in the school by forcing at- 
tention to certain limited topics or sub- 
jects 

e excluding from consideration in the 
schools areas which small groups may 
not want to have considered 

e restricting the instructional 
which schools can use. 


materials 


The last two restrictive influences 
are probably the greatest today. For 
example, many of Chine who do not 
want the schools to encourage the de- 
velopment of communistic v alues would 
prohibit the study of Russia. Yet, this 
is a country we need to know more 
about. Such prohibitions would prevent 
the school from guiding the learner 
through an analysis of contrasts between 
democratic and communistic values in 
order that he may better implement and 
carry out his democratic views. Further, 
those who believe they can secure the 
ends they want through censorship, fre- 
quently single out individual periodi- 
cals, books, or films which are to be 
barred from the school. 

Decisions such as these threaten the 
effectiveness of the total educational 
venture. Techniques are needed for 
selecting content and materials on the 
basis of educational criteria adminis- 
tered by representative groups of edu- 
cators and lay citizens. These decisions 
are too important to the total popu- 
lation to be left to the dictates of or- 
ganized and vocal minorities. 


& Preserving a unified school. One 
of the most thrilling and commendable 
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phases of the history of this nation 
centers in the efforts of the American 
people to establish, under their direct 
supervision and leadership, free and 
equal opportunities for education to all. 
Secularizing public education became 
an important factor in helping to create 
a means of public education and enlight- 
enment which has not been equalled. 
Through giving freedom to those who 
wished to combine religion and edu- 
cation to develop their own schools, a 
public school system was established 
which became a powerful influence 
in producing good intergroup relations 
and widespread understanding of the 
variations among our people. The pub- 
lic school became a great force in the 
attainment of democratic values and the 
improvement of the quality of living. 

There are those today who would 
reverse the decision on the seculariza- 
tion of schools and who are setting 
group against group through their de- 
mands for such measures as the use 
of school time for religious instruction 
or the use of public funds to support 
schools run and operated, not by the 
American people as a whole, but by 
various religions or other groups. If 
the schools are to continue to serve 
as agents of education for democratic 
living, it seems essential that unified 
schools be maintained. It is not implied 
that groups within the nation should 
be prohibited from setting up their 
own schools. However, it is important 
to have public schools, not fragmented 
by religious differences and which are 
controlled by the public which supports 
them, open to all. 


& Directing education toward goals. 
For many years education, especially at 
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the elementary and secondary levels, 
was regarded very largely as a process 
of memorization of facts or the mastery 
of a few skills of reading, writing, and 
computation. Especially within the past 
twenty-five years the schools have come 
to be regarded as having greater poten- 
tialities. 

Goals of education have come to 
be defined in terms of the kinds of 
persons needed for effective democratic 
living under present-day conditions. 
Questions have been raised as to the 
suitability of the old techniques and as 
to the adequacy of organizing all in- 
struction in terms of the usual sub- 
jects. There has been much trial of a 
great variety of proposals for organiz- 
ing instruction. 

Experience with some of these pro- 
posed educational programs has been 
such as to give encouragement to those 
who have sought to organize instruc- 
tion around problems and purposes of 
learners, recognizing continuously the 
necessity for working on problems and 
purposes which have long-time signi- 
ficance for the learner and for our 
total social living. If educational pro- 
grams are to have full regard for the 
worth of individuals and to contribute 
most adequately to the general quality of 
living, curriculum workers must per- 
sist in the search for more adequate bases 
for organizing instruction and for select- 
ing learning experiences which contrib- 
ute directly to the goals of modern 
education. 


The Leadership Base Must Be Broadened 

If curriculum leadership is to be suc- 
cessful in improving and advancing the 
effectiveness of school programs, the 
leadership base must be broadened. 
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Thinking of curriculum leadership 
consisting of those who are curriculum 
directors or supervisors is not an ade- 
quate approach to the problems of 
today and tomorrow. Attention might 
better be focused on all those who can 
actively foster the development of edu- 
cational means more adequate for the 
needs of the present and emerging fu- 
ture. Thus, all status leaders such as 
supervisors, curriculum directors, prin- 
ciples, superintendents, chairmen of cur- 
riculum committees, and others who 
seek the betterment of education might 
well give major attention to the means 
for releasing leadership in others. At 
least two types of leadership are needed: 
e leadership through making actual pro- 
gram changes—through providing more 
adequate experiences for learners 
e leadership which will help improve the 
effectiveness of other individuals and 
groups in making program changes. 





. 


There is often a tendency to over- 
simplify the leadership problem by us- 
ing the term “democratic” leadership to 
denote all that is good, and the term 
“autocratic” to suggest all that is bad. 
Sometimes the oversimplification takes 
the form of thinking of the democratic 
leader as one who takes the group where 
it wants to go. 

Actually, leadership probably has sev- 
eral dimensions, Much is to be gained 
from trying to identify these dimen- 
sions or functions in order that they 
may be analyzed, clarified, and im- 
proved. In many respects, the task of 
releasing leadership i in both of the areas 
mentioned above seems to be one of 
teaching and providing opportunities for 
practicing leadership. Certainly the ex- 
act task and method of functioning 
of the leader will vary from situation 
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to situation. However, with the point of 
view just expressed, seven functions or 
dimensions of leadership which will help 
to release other leadership and thus 
broaden its base are presented. 


Contributing to unity. Especially 
within the last fifty years, when the 
function and form of schooling have 
been changing rapidly, increased atten- 
tion has been directed to the goals of 
education and to the various proposals 
for educational reform. In a period such 
as this it is exceedingly important to 
clarify goals and to secure unity of 
direction within individual educational 
programs, if the efforts of the participat- 
ing workers are to be mutually support- 


5 


ing and consequently effective. Unity 
of direction within the profession is also 
necessary for national and world wel- 
fare as well as for the mental health and 
consequent contribution of the edu- 
cation profession as a group. The ap- 
proach which those in positions of lead- 
ership have often made to the need 
indicated above has been one of ridicul- 
ing, shaming, threatening, and other- 
wise exhorting members of the profes- 
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sion to modify their goals. 

The need for increased unity 
goals has by no means been met. It 
would appear that much more atten- 
tion could well be given to helping 
groups clarify the values actually served 
by present practices and to suggesting 
procedures which, although related to 
present activities, would give more 
promise of attaining the goals now 
WwW idely verbalized by 1 many in the teach- 
ing profession. Considerations of values 
and the need for redirecting education 
should be so related to the experience 
of members of the profession that they 
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can easily move forward from their 
present activities. The leader then might 
well serve to help individuals or a group 
to distill the values they accept and on 
which they wish to operate, having due 
regard for the need of stimulation as 
well as security giving. 


& Enriching thinking. Too often the 
democratic leader is defined as one who 
helps the group go where it wants to go. 
This can well be an appropriate func- 
tion under certain conditions, but it is 
not adequate for all occasions. At other 
times the leader is regarded as one who 
should advance the new ideas and tell 
other individuals or the group what 
should be done. 

The need for new ideas, new insights, 
and broadened understanding is always 
present. Hence, anyone who would 
accept leadership responsibility might 
well endeavor constantly to broaden his 
own outlook and help others to do 
likewise. It seems imperative, however, 
than any assistance given to others be 
in such relationship to their previous 
experiences and their goals that they 
are capable of assimilating it and using 
it in their on-going activities. Certainly 
the leadership function is not one of 
insisting or dictating. Neither is it one 
of simply drifting with or serving the 
group wishes. It involves providing 
stimulation in a meaningful and useful 
way so as to expand viewpoints now 


held. 


& Aiding in the development of new 
skills. People in status leadership posi- 
tions often operate with such large 
groups that they find it difficult to give 
assistance on. skills. Yet, skills are an 
essential for changes in practice. Often 
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leaders resort to exhortation or to the 
verbal elaboration of values. Leadership 
in the development of new skills fre- 
quently comes from some associate or 
fellow worker whose activities may be 
observed. 

As major modifications are sought 
in educational programs, attention to 
specific skills approximating new values 
and implementing new understandings 
becomes imperative. Those who are 
willing to provide leadership can well 
give increased attention to the develop- 
ment of skills necessary to the task fore- 
seen. Some of these can certainly be 
taught through use in in-service pro- 
grams if leaders will help interpret and 
give information about them. For ex- 
ample, skills in the evaluation of group 
process have undoubtedly been im- 
proved through the experience with 
this activity in ‘conferences and other in- 
service activities of recent years. 


& Helping to provide confidence and 
security. In the past some individuals 
in leadership positions have assumed that 
it was one of their major functions to 
keep their coworkers on edge or keyed 
up. Others, who have not had to work 
too closely with a group, have used a 
technique of scorn, ridicule, and con- 
demnation. This has been particularly 
characteristic of those in leadership posi- 
tions who mount the public platform. 

A recognition that the leadership role 
is essentially a teaching role in which 
the learning of others is to be encour- 
aged, suggests the leader’s responsibility 
in helping to provide an environment 
favorable to learning. Certainly stimula- 
tion is needed, but it should be a posi- 
tive stimulation to do things that seem 
important and worthwhile. Much at- 
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tention is needed for developing a desire 
to do and confidence that the desired 
goals can be attained. This attitude can 
be secured partially at least through dis- 
playing a faith in people while revealing 
possible and appealing next steps. 
Leaders can often do much to remove 
the sources of disturbing fears and con- 
cerns relating to matters of salary, rat- 
ing, living arrangements, human rela- 
tions, and a host of other problems 
which may actually prevent the devel- 
opment of the high morale which is 
essential to curriculum improvement. 
He who will lead effectively will de- 
velop a peer relationship with his co- 
workers, taking them into his confidence 
and operating with their knowledge 
and understanding. 


& Helping define the limits of au- 
tonomy and interaction. Often leaders 
and the individuals and groups with 
which they work become frustrated and 
discouraged because of limitations on 
their activity which had not been an- 
ticipated in original planning. Independ- 
ence or autonomy of action is assumed 
which is not in accord with facts. 

Individuals can perform a leadership 
service by helping individuals and 
groups to recognize imposed or neces- 
sary limits of autonomy or interaction 
with others as well as by helping to 
recognize areas in which autonomy or 
interaction might well be limited or 
increased. The momentary wishes of 
individuals or groups do not always 
indicate the immediate road to action 
and such wishes must often be blended 
with those of others. 

Often the person in a status leader- 
ship position can be extremely help- 
ful if he has skill in helping a group 
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to understand the varying relationships 
in which he functions. His responsibility 
to a board of education, his member- 
ship in an administrative council, or 


his relationship with a superintendent - 


may condition his leadership role with 
a group of teachers. The interpretation 
of these relationships, without using 
those of superior status as either alibis 
or whipping posts, seems important. 
Rather than placing blame on some in- 
dividual or group for limitations on ac- 
tion, it seems important that a leader 
seek to broaden viewpoints relative to 
areas of common concern and to sug- 
gest means for constructively dealing 
with what may appear to be barriers to 
individual and group action. 


& Encouraging an experimental ap- 
proach. Occasionally those who would 
lead toward curriculum improvement 
endeavor to do so by proposing a de- 
tailed new pattern of operation. This 
limits the contribution of individuals 
and groups immediately and over a 
longer period. Further, resistance to a 
specific proposal is often encountered 
from those who do not understand, 
who do not accept the specific idea, or 
who are unable to operate with satis- 
faction in relation to it. 

Leaders might well focus more at- 
tention on encouraging an acceptance 
of the possible desirability of change 
and the search for a better way of meet- 
ing the problems and conditions which 
may be cooperatively identified as being 
worthy of attack. If individuals and 
groups come to accept an experimental 
approach to curriculum problems, a 
strong foundation is laid for continuous 
improvement and modifications in 
practice. 
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& Providing opportunities for leader- 
ship. In presenting the above six func- 
tions or dimensions of leadership, there 
has been an assumption that any indi- 
vidual can, to some extent, provide 
leadership and serve the cause of educa- 
tion in a most needed and commendable 
manner if he will but take thought and 
determine how he can best help indi- 
viduals and groups to move forward. 
The six proposals as to functions which 
the leader can perform are only sug- 
gestive. However, even these six will be 
of little value unless there is oppor- 
tunity to practice them. Those who 
hold positions of status leadership can 
do much to explore these and other 
functions in cooperation with their co- 
workers. Others who are willing to 
make the necessary sacrifices to provide 
leadership can well try out their suc- 
cess in performing the functions sug- 


gested as well as try to locate others. 


The Potentialities Are Here 


Often, when leadership is needed, it 
is discouraging to find so few who are 
available. Only as many individuals have 
and use opportunities in increasingly 
broad areas will there be a supply of 
experienced, able leaders adequate to the 
schools’ needs. Too often it is neces- 
sary to call upon individuals who have 
not tried their leadership abilities. 
They are then left to sink or swim be- 
cause of inadequate assistance and guid- 
ance. Continuous attention by the total 
profession to releasing leadership, to 
broadening the base of leadership, to 
affording opportunities to give leader- 
ship, and to accepting opportunities to 
exert leadership holds promise for creat- 
ing a more dynamic, more effective 
curriculum. 
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A superintendent and a professor of education, in the preceding articles, 
have written about leadership responsibilities for better schools. What 
do some of the other leaders have to say? To illustrate the tremendous 
range of responsibilities and ways for assuming them, we quote briefly 


from other leaders. 


From a Supervisor of Music 

When working in a special field one 
asks critically, “What is the role of the 
specialist in developing creative leader- 
ship?” All of us, we hope, are develop- 
ing leadership in whatever field we lead, 
but we are apt to become so concerned 
with our own specialities that we often 
neglect the overview and the important 
connection with life itself. The special- 
ist is a teacher of children first, and a 
specialist afterward. He must see his 
own field surbordinated as an integral 
part of a larger whole. 

It is this interest, then, in the “larger 
whole” which prompted us to initiate a 
pilot project last winter: a study discus- 
sion program in Child Growth and De- 
velopment. Participation was on a vol- 
untary basis. The 275 engaged in the 
study, of whom 200 were teachers and 
75 were parents, learned much from 
working together. Groups were organ- 
ized according to the age levels to be 
studied and the four aspects of develop- 
ment were considered. 

There was a wide range of leadership 
potentials in the groups and many latent 
abilities were given opportunity for 
growth, Best of all, the groups trained 
their own members and some of the 
finest satisfactions came through these 
inter-relationships for self-development. 

The project received state-wide 


praise and commendation, mingled with 
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surprise and wonder that a music person 
should initiate the program. Too often 
we specialists are accused of delving 
deeply in a chosen field with the result- 
ing deep, narrow view. 

Naturally, we are interested in the 
implications of the study for the music 
curriculum. A frank appraisal leads us 
to the conclusion that the curriculum 
will necessarily become a more flexible 
one for it will consider children’s needs, 
interests, background, and maturity. 
Creating leaders who share this view 
insures thrilling experiences with chil- 
dren and music.—Cecile C. Coombs, 
supervisor of music, East St. Louis, 
Illinois. 


From a Teacher and Her Students 


Generally accepted is the concept 
that education should dev elop basic and 
vocational skills. A recently recognized 
and even more important function is to 
develop ability to adjust to problems 
and get along together. Too often we 
fail to give children such vital learning 
experiences, 

Let students who have had oppor- 
tunities to solve problems and live dem- 
ocratically together in a ninth grade 

“core” class speak for themselves: 


“School should not deal wholly with sub- 
ject matter but with personality, manners, 
leadership, getting along with others. To 
me these things are more important.” 
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“Working together, you learn to respect 
vourself and others.” 


“Every person in some way has been a 
leader. We gave our own opinions with 
confidence and respected others’ opinions.” 


“I’m sure that in life it’s more important 
to know how to express my opinions, be a 
leader, work on comn ittees, and take part 
in meetings than to k 10w verbs and pro- 
nouns.” 


In retrospect, an eleventh grader said 
about the ninth grade class: 


“We were so friendly. We could talk our 
problems over, no matter how trivial they 
were. I gained poise and self-confidence. 
In our classes since, we have missed the 
friendly, informal atmosphere and_ the 
personal contact with the teacher.”— 
Louise Parrish, teacher of ninth grade 
general education, Central Junior High 
School, Muskegon, Michigan. 


From a Supervisor of Instruction 


One of the chief functions of the 
supervisor is that ‘of carrying forward 
the curriculum program as it provides 
for teacher growth. She helps teachers 
and principals develop a basic philos- 
ophy concerning the curriculum. She 
has the responsibility for discovering 
and developing leadership among the 
teachers and for coordinating the ‘work 
of the entire school personnel. She rec- 
ognizes creative ability in teachers and 
encourages individual expression and 
participation in the development, in- 
terpretation, and implementation of the 
curriculum. She establishes a working 
atmosphere which gives teachers and 
principals a feeling of freedom and 
stimulates them to experiment with new 
and different techniques. At the same 
time she gives them guidance in making 
the experiment as successful as possible. 
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The supervisor provides opportunities 
where teachers within a system may 
work together on common interests and 
problems. Together they constantly 
evaluate the developing curriculum and 
explore its strengths and weaknesses. She 
encourages the exchange of ideas and 
the pooling of resources among teach- 
ers, schools, and communities. She keeps 
herself informed and guides teachers in 
the selection and use of a wide variety 
of instructional materials. She knows 
many resources and sees that they are 
made available to teachers and children. 
She is responsible for helping teachers 
and principals secure the services of 
community agencies in the total school 
program. ‘She is genuinely concerned 
about curriculum improvement and 
provides for continuous participation 
of teachers in cooperative curriculum 
development. Holmes, super- 
visor of instruction, Escambia County, 
Brewton, Alabama. 





Two Classroom Teachers 

Creative leadership—that something 
in group living which cherishes the be- 
lief that group living is strengthened 
through the differences of its various 
members and thus nurtures a feeling of 
responsibility on the part of each indi- 
vidual for accepting and solving the 
problems of their group living—is a 
must in curriculum building if school 
living is to be effective in teaching chil- 
dren for successful living in today’s 
world. 

A teacher’s responsibility in curric- 
ulum building is that of a creative 
leader. Creative curriculum leadership 
requires two attitudes: 


&A curriculum is not a finished product 
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to be used forever because it was found terns shown by a person who is be- 


to be successful at one time. A curriculum 
grows as a solution to daily and long-term 
problems which face a community— 
whether the community be a given group 
of children, an entire school, or even a 
national or world group. “How can we 
raise money for a movie projector?” is 
the kind of question around which cur- 
riculum grows. This was not the problem 
last year and it is not the problem of the 
community next door; yet, the same basic 
concepts in arithmetic, social studies, and 
all the rest are learned in solving the prob- 
lem. 

An attitude that the important thing in 
teaching is not teaching end results, but 
working through problems with children. 
There are logical, effective ways for going 
about solving problems. Children do not 
learn these ways by memorizing other 
people’s solutions. They must experience 
all the.steps in solving problems, whether 
the problems be social or academic. The 
person who puzzles through the compli- 
cated field of number relationships and 
then writes an arithmetic textbook for 
children, giving them all the rules and 
shortcuts for solving problems, cheats 
them out of the real learning that he went 
through in arriving at those rules and 
shortcuts. 


If teachers assume the responsibility 
for, and attack the problem of, curric- 
ulum construction with a spirit of cre- 
ativeness, they give to children the same 
attitude of creativeness, for the children 
have lived and experienced a way of 
doing things.—Jeannette Saurborn, in- 
structor in physical education, Elemen- 
tary School; and Peggy Brogan, class- 
room teacher, Bronxville School, Bronx- 
ville, New York. 


A Secondary School Principal 

Creative leadership is impossible to 
define but it can, perhaps, be analyzed 
by indicating some of the behavior pat- 
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coming such a leader. 
The creative leader: 


1. Searches continually for ideas 
from others that will shed light on his 
problem. 

2. Develops confidence in his ability 
in those with whom he works by: 
giving credit for ideas and help re- 
ceived from others; being fair and 
considerate in all his dealings; being 
objective and impersonal in his pro- 
fessional differences with others; and 
respecting his colleagues’ rights to 
differing points of view and to defend 
those points of view. 

3. Defends his point of view vigor- 
ously, but changes and adapts it as 
conditions require. 

4. Searches continually for areas of 
agreement on which he and his col- 
leagues can take unified action. 

5. Encourages experimentation and 
recognizes that many experiments 
will fail. 

6. Is more interested in taking the 
blame for his mistakes than in receiv- 
ing credit for his successes. 

7. Evaluates his program and his 
activities objectively and continu- 
ously. 

8. Maintains an undisturbed disposi- 
tion and a sense of humor at all times. 
g. Participates willingly in disagree- 
able activities in which his colleagues 
must participate. 

10. Knows all he possibly can about 
his field of endeavor. 

11. Above all, is a living example of 
democracy in action—Paul W. 
Pinckney, principal, Oakland High 
School, Oakland, California. 
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From a Superintendent 


The most effective type of leadership 
consists of assisting people to want to 
do what needs to be done for boys and 
girls—and then helping them do it. This 
kind of leadership is shared by the su- 
perintendent with his entire staff. 
Awareness of children’s needs develops 
through the superintendent’s stimula- 
tion of individual and group research, 
examination and discussion of published 
studies, consultation with qualified per- 
sons inside and outside the system, and 
sharing the results of creative teaching, 
supervision, and administration. 

Having identified what needs to be 
done, the staff works together to meet 
these needs. Here, again, the superin- 
tendent functions in keeping alive cre- 
ative-and scientific approaches to curric- 


TOWARD BETTER TEACHING 


ulum study through providing oppor- 
tunities for sharing experiences in con- 
ferences, publication of reports, and at- 
tendance by staff at conventions of pro- 
fessional associations. 

Such free exchange of experiences 
and experiments reveals the talents and 
accomplishments of staff members and 
releases and directs their energies in a 
continuous adaptation of the curriculum 
to the needs of youth and of the com- 
munity. 

The superintendent who is interested 
in effective curriculum building pro- 
vides full participation of staff in all 
policy decision and production com- 
mittees and utilizes lay leadership in 
bringing about community understand- 
ing and acceptance of the program.— 
William H. Lemmel, superintendent of 
schools, Baltimore, Maryland. 


The 1949 yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development comes off the press in March. Price—$3. 


Toward Better Teaching deals with both the elementary and 
secondary school programs. From this yearbook you will get sugges- 
tions for: Fostering Security and Satisfaction, Promoting Coopera- 
tive Learning, Helping Pupils Develop Self-Direction, Fostering 
Creativity, Helping Pupils Develop Values, Providing Opportunities 
for Social Action, and Helping Pupils Evaluate Learnings. 
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GILBERT S. WILLEY 


Gilbert S. Willey, superintendent of the Lincoln, Nebraska public 
schools, outlines here five major barriers to creative leadership in our 
school systems; and recommends continuous study, experimentation, 
and exchange of experiences in removing these organizational blocks. 


TO PROVIDE OPPORTUNITIES 
for creative leadership to flourish on all 
fronts is the chief responsibility of the 
superintendent of schools in these times. 
It may be assumed that creative leader- 
ship flourishes best and most generally 
in a democratic environment. That this 
assumption is well founded is best illus- 
trated by a review of the conditions 
which are most essential if democracy 
in any social group is to prevail: 


mA belief in the unique worth of each 
individual, providing freedom for indivi- 
dual growth and development. 

An understanding that no man can live 
unto himself alone. There must be social 
interdependence and cooperation for the 
individual to achieve his greatest self- 
realization. 

mA faith that it is possible for groups, 
large and small, to solve their own prob- 
lems in a spirit of mutual helpfulness and 
good will—through study, discussion, and 
friendly persuasion. 


Creative leadership will have a chance 
to flourish in school systems when all 
lines of human relationships are drawn 
in agreement with the principles men- 
tioned. Unfortunately there are serious 
blocks to creative leadership found in 
the organizational plans of most school 
systems. Five such barriers are: proce- 
dures and policies of Boards of Educa- 
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tion; internal plans for administering 
the schools; organization for supervi- 
sion; provisions within a school build- 
ing for improving instruction; and ad- 


ministrative demands made upon 
teachers. 
What Kind of a Board? 


A representative Board of Education 
elected by the citizens of a community 
to “see that the schools are run” still 
remains an effective organization for 
obtaining desired results. However, 
members of these boards are usually 
busy people and often do not have the 
time nor training to “run” the schools. 
Their function is largely legislative or 
policy making. Their outlook on school 
problems depends largely upon the re- 
action of the public toward the schools 
and upon information provided by the 
members of the administrative staff. 
Board members who discourage initia- 
tive on the part of members of the 
school staff are definitely blocking cre- 
ative efforts which may have a profound 
effect upon the educational results of 
an entire school system. 

There is definite danger, however, 
in a Board of Education accepting too 
readily the recommendations of school 
administrators. This may tend to de- 
velop the attitude in some communities 
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that the Board of Education is a “closed 
corporation” and that the public should 
have no voice in school affairs. To over- 
come this situation some Boards hold 
meetings open to the public and work 
with community groups in determining 
school policies, Providing easy chan- 
nels of communication between the 
members of the Board and the citizens 
of a community will do much in devel- 
oping leadership among citizens as well 
as school people in evolving an effective 
school program. 


Must Teachers Be “Told?” 

The history of school administration 
in America has been one of gradual 
transition from lay administration to 
administration carried on by w ell-pre- 
pared professional people. Various kinds 
of administrative organizations have 
evolved to expedite the work of the 
schools. Each has its merits and limita- 
tions. 

Some school systems are administered 
like clockwork and in lock-step fashion. 
Their concern has been chiefly econ- 
omy and a certain kind of efficiency. 
Experts and _ special committees have 
“told” the teachers what to do. Com- 
munications and directions have been 
largely one way, namely, “from the 
top down.” And indeed, many teachers 
still want to be told what to do and 
have not yet experienced the greater 
satisfaction that comes through group 
participation and planning. 

In other words, school administra- 
tion in general has not provided the type 
of organization which permits all edu- 
cational workers to work in freedom 
and security. The administrative plan 
of authority, which encourages admin- 
istrators to tell principals and super- 
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visors what to do and people in these 
positions, in turn, to tell teachers what 
to do, is a good illustration of an organi- 
zational block to creative leadership. 
The dignity and worth of all indivi- 
duals involved are too generally over- 
looked in such a plan. Consideration for 
the human factor has been of only 
minor significance. 

This fact is coming home to us now. 
One of the chief reasons for persons not 
returning to the teaching profession 
after leaving for war service has been 
the monotony of the work and the 
lack of challenge which they experi- 
enced as teachers. Ways must be found 
in administering schools for all groups 
of workers concerned to have a vital 
part in shaping policies which affect 
them. 


How About Creativity in Supervision? 


[he purpose of supervision has been 
mainly that of improving instruction. 
This is a worthy purpose, but too often 
the human element has been overlooked 
as supervisors have planned programs 
for special areas and have been deeply 
concerned about time in the schedule 
for special fields. There seem not enough 
hours in the school week: to get all 
subjects in the schedule. 

In the meantime, educational thought 
has been moving away from a subject- 
centered curriculum toward a more 
general approach to problems which are 
of deep concern to childhood and 
youth, In this transition too frequently 
provisions have not been made to help 
supervisors understand their role in 
the new scheme of things. Without 
such understanding, creative leadership 
on the supervisor’s part can hardly 
flourish. 
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{n any organizational plan for instruc- 
tional change and improvement it is 
essential that the role of the supervisors 
be clearly defined in order that the per- 
sons concerned may continue to serve 
creatively in their various areas of re- 
sponsibility. This is a task requiring con- 
tinued study and experimentation. Some 
systems, however, are finding suitable 
ways of providing creative supervisory 
helps. A promising plan for supervision 
is one which provides a “generalist” 
with marked ability in art or music or 
some other special field, who may work 
with several faculty groups regularly on 
instructional problems. 


How Work with Individual Schools? 


The principal of a school is essenti- 
ally an instructional leader. Upon the 
quality of his leadership the quality of 
instruction will, to a great extent, de- 
pend. He may, for example, work in 
fear of central administrative officers. 
If so, this feeling will be shared by most 
of the teachers in the building. Unless 
careful plans are made to assist princi- 
pals in assuming responsibility for edu- 
cational improvement within buildings 
they will, too often, continue to be 
deterrents to whatever creative leader- 
ship may be waiting to find expression 
among teachers, pupils, and parents. 

It is possible, however, for principals 
to share in the total planning for a 
school system in such manner that they 
will feel stimulated to creative effort 
and exert the leadership needed by 
faculties within individual buildings. As 
principals study their responsibilities, 
they will realize more and more the 
value of utilizing the interests and talents 
of teachers, pupils, and parents in plan- 
ning many phases of school work. 
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When a principal becomes a student 
of educational processes and trends, 
often the road to instructional improve- 
ment is opened, There is an increased 
utilization of talents of coordinators, 
teachers, pupils, and parents in evolving 
a school program. To get such a pro- 
gram into action requires careful plan- 
ning from central offices in order to 
help principals to assume this different 
role of leadership. 


What About Teacher Leadership? 


In the final analysis, the teacher who 
works with children is the person who 
has a definite responsibility in develop- 
ing leadership on the part of the young 
people. In order to accomplish this, the 
teacher must be permitted to work in 
an atmosphere of trust and understand- 
ing. He must be encouraged by his as- 
sociates to try new ways. 

Too often the beginning teacher has 
entered his career with misconceptions 
about teaching. He has been prepared to 
teach a “subject” instead of taking his 
cue from the needs and interests of those 
whom he is atempting to teach. Teach- 
ing so-called subjects to succeeding 
groups of learners becomes, in time, 
monotonous and unchallenging. 

Rigid dependence on courses of study 
may constitute another block to cre- 
ative leadership. Teachers frequently 
get new insights and inspiration through 
attendance at conferences, summer ses- 
sions, and professional gatherings; but, 
upon resuming their teaching duties, 
they are forced to fall back into the 
same old patterns and receive little guid- 
ance in the application of newer con- 
cepts. Too many school systems make 
little or no attempt to utilize newer 
ideas which teachers often bring. 
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Connected closely with the course of 
study difficulty isthe perfect system of 
grade stratification which characterizes 
American education. With two or more 
grades in a classroom, what can a 
teacher do! How can the course of 
study requirements for two groups of 
pupils in the same classroom be met? 

Teacher rating, designed to improve 
teaching and commonly used in school 
systems, represents another practice 
which contributes to a teacher’s di- 
lemma. Fears, suspicions, and unwhole- 
some attitudes surrounding the rating 
of teachers tend to keep many sennbiets 
from giv ing of their best. The items on 
which ratings have been made too often 
have had little relation to qualities which 
make for successful teaching. 

It would seem that administrative re- 
quirements of the nature of those men- 
tioned are sufficient to thwart the ini- 
tiative of many teachers who would be 
creative if given proper encouragement. 
An effective way of overcoming some 
of these blocks to creativity on the part 
of classroom teachers is to base efforts 
for instructional improvement upon the 


real problems of teachers rather than 
upon what administrators think teachers 
need. If our schools are to benefit from 
the creative efforts that educational 
workers are willing to exert when given 
opportunity and encouragement, the 
first approach is the only sound one. 


Can Blocks Be Removed 


As school administrators seek to pro- 
vide opportunities in school systems for 
democracy to work, many old values 
will have to give way to new concepts 
and practices. There should be deep 
concern in educational planning to keep 
alive the creative urge on the part of all 
educational workers. The organizational 
blocks to creative leadership in school 
systems which have been presented are 
only- typical of innumerable devices or 
systems which are daily thwarting 
school people in their efforts to render 
effective service. It is hoped that 
through continuous study, experimenta- 
tion, and exchange of experiences ways 
will be found in school systems to re- 
move a large share of the organizational 
blocks to creative feadership. 
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Leadership Res 


for School Costs 





That it costs money to give boys and girls the kind of educational pro- 
gram we believe in is an inescapable fact. The stories of how educators 
in one state and in one city joined forces with community leaders in 
order to improve the schools through establishing a more adequate 
financial base are told by Frederick L. Hipp, executive secretary of 
the New Jersey Education Association, Trenton, and Virgil M. Rogers, 
superintendent of the Battle Creek, Michigan schools. It is significant, 
we believe, that both writers base their arguments for increased school 
finances not only on the need to maintain but, more important, to im- 
prove the quality of instruction in our schools today. 





foluing the Dollar and Cents Poker 


THE PEOPLE of this nation have said 
over and over again that they have a 
high regard for ‘public education and 
that they want it to succeed. New 
leaders—influential lay and_ teacher 
leaders—have come to the fore in re- 
cent years in the nation, in the various 
states, and in thousands of cities and 
hamlets from coast to coast, and are 
a real strength to be reckoned with. 


Organizing for Action 

The campaigns carried on by these 
leaders on national, state, and local 
levels have produced results—results in 
terms of dollars and cents. Progress has 
been made even though the problem— 
the practical one of dollars and cents— 
looms ever larger. The New Jersey 
Education Association, like almost every 
such association, has attempted to use 
all of its resources to bring this prob- 
lem before the public in an attempt to 
secure sufficient funds on local and 
state levels to maintain the present qual- 
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ity of instruction and, fully as impor- 
tant, to improve upon this quality. This 
means that superior young people must 
be attracted to the teaching profession 
in sufficient numbers to do the job; it 
means also that salaries must be at- 
tractive enough to hold able teachers 
now in service. 

In attempting to bring about such re- 
sults in terms of organization, the NJEA 
adopted two fundamental services: a 
field service to leaders of local and 
county associations to aid in securing 
improved salaries and salary schedules; 
and an Educational Planning Commis- 
sion, organized on state and county 
levels, made up of outstanding lay lead- 
ers including lawyers, doctors, indus- 
trialists, businessmen and women, labor 
leaders, and farmers. 


Providing Local Field Service 

When the field service was instituted 
in 1944 it was unique among the states. 
Local leaders were asking for assistance 
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in the field of salaries and public rela- 
tions, and the NJEA gave it to them. 
The fundamental procedures were to 
encourage teachers, administrators, 
school board members and, in many 
instances, the lay public to work to- 
gether, gather facts, make comparative 
studies, and develop salary schedules 
jointly. This public relations approach 
was designed to avoid strikes, allay 
tensions, and arrive at lasting solutions 
through democratic procedures. 

Since no two communities are alike, 
modifications to the fundamental ap- 
proach were always in order. Local 
campaigns were often necessary. Citi- 
zens’ Committees were organized, assist- 
ance was given in preparing advertis- 
ing copy, handbills were designed, and 
guidance was given in establishing good 
relations with the local press. Local 
teachers were encouraged to do much 
of the behind-the-scenes work; while 
lay leaders made the speeches and per- 
sonal contacts with board members, city 
officials, and other influential lay lead- 
ers, Campaigns based upon honest facts 
were designed to tell a true story in or- 
der to educate the public to the situa- 
tion and encourage boards of educa- 
tion to improve upon school finances. 
This year three salary clinics were held 
in each of the state’s twenty-one coun- 
ties. Experts in municipal and school 
board finance and public relations ad- 
vised teacher leaders on necessary facts 
and procedures for securing improved 
salaries. 


Planning for Over-All State Needs 

On the state level the Educational 
Planning Commission, an organization 
of laymen, came into being and took 
the lead to provide more state aid for 
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education. Since they were organized 
on the county level also, leading lay- 
men all over the state made hundreds 
of speeches describing the plight of the 
schools, the unfair financial burden up- 
on local real estate, and the need for a 
sound system for distributing state aid 
to education. Pamphlets were printed, 
film strips prepared, fliers sent out in 
great numbers. For the most part, in- 
fluential lay leaders in the counties told 
the story in detail. Personal conferences 
were held with state senators and assem- 
blymen asking each of them to support 
the state aid proposals of the Educa- 
tional Planning Commission. 


Looking at Results 

As a result of these concerted efforts, 
New Jersey’s average annual salary for 
classroom teachers rose from $2100 in 
1939-40 to an estimated $3200 for the 
current year. The average annual per 


pupil cost (average daily attendance) 


increased over the same period of years 
from $135 to an estimated $230. State 
aid for education increased more than 
350 percent, and a sound system of 
distributing the funds to the districts 
was instituted, 

Outstanding in this work during the 
past few years was the leadership that 
came to the fore from the ranks of 
teachers and laymen alike. As this lead- 
ership developed it became a real asset 
in achieving goals for a better education 
for every child in the state. Teachers 
know they have friends; they know 
they have help in their work outside 
of their own ranks. That progress has 
been made is a source of encouragement 
to them. The job is not yet done, but 
these leaders know how to get results 
and move ahead. 
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THIS IS an immensely wealthy coun- 
try! How often we hear it said that our 
standards of living and per capita in- 
come are the highest in the world. 
Would one ever suspect these truths if 
he were to judge by the antiquated and 
dilapidated school buildings so typical 
of many of our cities and the country- 
side in every state in the Union? 

How has it come about that the aver- 
age school in America is staffed with 
poorly trained and inadequately paid 
professional workers? Why is it that 
overcrowded classrooms, with a scant 
supply of instructional materials and 
teaching tools, housed in neglected 
buildings with “down-at-the-heel” play- 
grounds and yards, are allowed to exist 
side by side w ith our fine roads, w =e 
homes, and prosperous farms and i 
dustries? 


Will Communities Pay? 


In this discussion we are not con- 
cerned with those communities which 
are financially underwriting education 
to the very limit of their capacity; we 
are, rather, talking about those thous- 
ands of communities where state, local, 
and national financial support, if prop- 
erly tapped, is quite sufficient to pro- 
vide a rich educational program. We’re 
thinking of those numerous large-city, 
small-city, and rural communities where 
the resources are adequate but have not 
been marshaled to provide good schools. 

The question is, therefore, posed: 
Can able, professional leadership change 
this condition? There is evidence in cer- 
tain spots over the nation that, through 
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joint participation by lay and profes- 
sional leaders concerned with better 
schools, communities can be brought to 
accept their responsibility for provid- 
ing substantial financial support to as- 
sure excellent educational programs. 


One Community’s Program 

A midwestern city has succeeded in 
developing a comprehensive educational 
program with the community giving 
its wholehearted financial support and 
moral backing. Its experience would 
seem to suggest that where the power 
structure of the population has been 
involved in supporting comprehensive 
financial programs, excellent schools 
can be established and maintained. 

The measures used are not necessarily 
unique—but they have been found to 
be helpful 1 in arousing a complacent and 
cynical citizenry to the realization that 
a rich and wholesome classroom en- 
vironment is possible only when laymen 
have a live interest in good schools, are 
eager to provide such schools, and mani- 
fest a sympathetic and cooperating at- 
titude. In the development of this pro- 
gram over the past four years, certain 
essential steps have been taken in bring- 
ing the community to accept its re- 
sponsibility for properly supporting its 
schools. 


There is unity of purpose, under- 
standing, and high morale among the 
teaching personnel and administra- 
tion through the development of edu- 
cational policy on a cooperative basis. 
Every attempt is made to eliminate con- 
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flicts, tensions, and divisive elements 
from the school system. Thus, it is pos- 
sible for the teaching corps to present a 
united front when dealing with the 
public on all educational matters, Edu- 
cational planning becomes a shared pro- 
cess with students, teachers, and par- 
ents having major roles. This has aided 
in the promotion of high ethical and 
professional standards within the fac- 
ulty and has resulted in a united profes- 
sion completely enrolled in the local, 
state, and national professional associa- 
tion. 

The executive board of the com- 
munity education association and the 
Professional Problems and Appeals 
Committee of the faculty provide the 
machinery for group participation in 
educational planning. Such working ar- 
rangements help to assure better under- 
standing and closer cooperation with 
community groups. A divided faculty 
and an autocratic administration or an 
indifferent professionalism fail to chal- 
lenge the potential lay leadership in al- 
most any community. 


The Board of Education has come 
to understand and accept the broad 
outlines of policy which encourage 
participation of faculty and com- 
munity in educational planning. 
The Board has adopted a resolution 
recognizing the desirability of involving 
teachers, parents, and other laymen in 
educational planning through the use 
of committees, councils, and advisory 
groups. Board members are frequently 
invited to serve with such groups. 


Lay participation in the develop- 
ment of school policy and plans for 
educational support are a funda- 
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mental part of public education. 
The Educational Advisory Council, 
composed of lay and professional peo- 
ple, meets monthly and occasionally has 
special meetings with the administrative 
staff on educational problems, on poli- 
cies, and on long-range planning. The 
local Parent-Teacher units serve as the 
neighborhood planning groups at the 
grass roots. 

The Educational Planning Commit- 
tee was a temporary group appointed, 
with the consent of the Board of Edu- 
cation, to study the needs of the schools. 
This group “of thirty-five citizens, 
representing business, industry, labor, 
the professions, and the faculty, after 
months of study, recommended action 
through three important steps: 


e Salary schedules should be greatly im- 
proved 

e The educational facilities of the schools 
should be expanded, repaired, and im- 
proved 

e A long- range program of expansion and 
improvement should be inaugurated. 


The next step was the appointment 
of a Citizens Committee on School Fi- 
nances to study ways and means of get- 
ting added funds to meet the proposed 
program. The school budget was an- 
alyzed and the sources of revenue care- 
fully checked. Two plans were de- 
veloped for increasing sen revenue: 


e Increase the local millage, despite a con- 
stitutional limitation of fifteen mills for 
city, county, and state purposes and 
notwithstanding a requirement for a 
two-third majority vote to increase 
millage 

¢ Cooperation at the state level in revis- 
ing the constitution and the statutes to 
increase state aid. 
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The net result is that after three years 
of intensive study, planning, and local 
school elections, the available state and 
local school funds have increased to the 
point that beginning with the fourth 
year the budget is two and one-half 
times greater than four years ago. An 
excellent salary schedule is in effect 
which provides for liberal sick leave 
and sabbatical leave on half salary. A 
broad program of in-service education 
cooperatively developed is a regular 
part of the school system today includ- 
ing local w orkshops for professional 
personnel, travel allowances for confer- 
ences, budget appropriation for con- 
sultant service from the nation’s higher 
institutions of learning, and extensive 
programs of school visitation as a regu- 
lar part of the year’s work, 

Better w orking conditions have been 
provided; school buildings and grounds 
are repaired and improved; much new 
instructional equipment has been placed 
in the classrooms. For the: first time in 
a score of years there is a “lush environ- 
ment” for good learning with adequate 
teaching materials available. Additions 
to buildings are being made; certain 
new plants are in the blueprints despite 
the cost of construction materials; 
comprehensive program of curriculum 
improvement carried on through the 
representative group, the Council on 
Instruction, is underway. 

School camping on a year- round basis 
is an accepted part of the educational 
program. The pupil-teacher ratio, de- 
spite increasing enrollments and 
crowded conditions, has been consis- 
tently reduced and is being held to an 
average of thirty pupils per teacher. 
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Carefully planned and consistent 
interpretation of the schools’ pro- 
gram to the community is accepted 
as an essential part of the schools’ 
function. The school digest is a four- 
page monthly newspaper, distributed to 
parents, carrying to every home in the 
school community the story of progress 
made and school needs yet to be met. 
A streamlined tabloid-type of annual 
report with few figures and many pic- 
tures plus special features receives wide 
distribution each spring. Every school 
has its own newspaper which also gets 
into the children’s homes. Teachers 
understand that. the most important 
news stories and impressions of class- 
rooms and the school come to parents 
at the dinner table as children relate 
them first-hand. 


An On-Going Process 


We recognize school-community re- 
lations as a never-ending process and 
we are coming to a realization of the 
necessity for continuously involving the 
community in all phases of educational 
planning from classroom procedure, 
technique, and philosophy to long-range 
planned expansion, budget improve- 
ment, and district reorganization. With- 
out this continuous process schools 
seem to eventually encounter commun- 
ity indifference, educational stagnation, 
and general neglect. Where school lead- 
ers have hecume community leaders and 
have discovered the secret of full par- 
ticipation by fellow teachers, pupils, and 
laymen, they have found that the 
schools can have almost anything they 
may reasonably request from an appre- 
ciative and understanding constituency. 
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Creative, cooperative leadership is paying dividends in the state of 
Washington in the shape of school buildings well located and designed 


and equipped to serve effectively the educational needs. 


Cleve O. 


Westby, director, School Building Facilities in the State Department 
of Public Instruction, Olympia, Washington, attributes this construction 
program and improvement of school buildings to leadership ability in 
getting people to work together toward this goal. 


BETTER SCHOOL PLANTS are 
being built in the state of Washington 
hin at any time in its history. The 
buildings are better structurally, The 
lighting, natural and artificial, is better. 
Heating, ventilating, and sanitary facili- 
ties are vastly improved. The buildings 
are more attractive inside and out. More 
important than all of these is the fact 
that these buildings are better func- 
tionally. They serve the purpose of edu- 
cation to a degree impossible to achieve 
in our older buildings. 

Good school buildings, such as are 
provided now, are the result of plan- 
ning that represents the cooperative ef- 
fort of many individuals and groups. 
Getting people to work together ef- 
fectively in the development of the 
design for a modern school building, 
to make them feel a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility for the success of the proj- 
ect, to coordinate their thinking, and 
to build up a community understanding 
of what makes good schools calls for 
good leadership. 

Let’s look in on a school system 
where good leadership has been respon- 
sible for the solution of a critical school 
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building problem. Due to the impact 
of recent defense activities, the expan- 
sion of local industry and trade, and 
an increased birth rate, the community 
is experiencing considerable growth in 
population. Consequent increases in the 
school enrollment, a changing concept 
of the educational aims and philosophy 
of the school community, and the ob- 
solescence of part of the school plant 
combined to make the present facilities 
entirely inadequate. 

The superintendent and board of di- 
rectors recognized that the need for 
new facilities presented many prob- 
lems: 


> Just what are the objectives and edu- 
cational philosophy? 

B® In what way do these influence the 
needs? 

Bb How many children at each grade level 
will need housing? 

& How many will be enrolled for dif- 
ferent courses at the high school level? 
m Are existing sites adequate for expan- 
sion of existing buildings? 

> If new sites are needed can enough 
land, suitably located, be acquired? 

& What will the building program cost? 
® How much money can be raised 
locally? 
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®& How much state financial assistance 
can be obtained? 


bm What is the best way to plan for our 
needs? 


It was realized that here was a pro- 
gram profoundly affecting the future 
of the people of the entire community. 
It would be necessary to have com- 
munity and school-wide participation 
and expert assistance in the exact defini- 
tion of the needs, the planning of the 
new facilities, and the campaign for 


funds. 


Join School and Community Forces 


For the school and the community to 
work most effectively, it was decided 
to organize a coordinating council 
whose membership represented every 
organization in the community that 
conceivably might be interested in the 
program. Thus ‘there Was a representa- 
tive from each PTA, service club, lodge, 
labor union, newspaper, radio station, 
the woman’s club, the chamber of com- 
merce, and the grange. In addition, 
school principals, selected teachers, and 
student leaders became members of the 
council. 

The group was organized with the 
usual officers and meetings set for once 
each month, but more often if required. 
It was also decided just what part the 
council was to play. Care was taken to 
point out that it was to act in an ad- 
visory capacity. The board of directors, 
since it was legally responsible for its 
acts, would continue to exercise the 
right of final action on decisions. But 
the board made it plain that it would 
consider all recommendations of the 
council and that any matter of major 
importance would be referred to the 
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council for its opinion before action was 
taken. 

It was further agreed that the council 
members were to keep their respective 
organizations informed on council activ- 
ities and to bring back to the council 
reactions to any council action. This 
activation of two-way channels of com- 
munication bet. een the school and the 
public was to prove to be one of the 
most valuable functions of the council. 


Take the Problems to the People 


Members of the board of directors 
and the superintendents, at this first 
council meeting, described the needs 
of the schools as they saw them and 
made some suggestions for their solu- 
tion. It was pointed out that the elemen- 
tary enrollment had increased to the 
point where, despite the use of several 
temporary classrooms, it was necessary 
to place several rooms on a two-shift 
basis. The high school building, planned 
for a student load of about 400, had 
750 junior and senior high school stu- 
dents enrolled. All classes were badly 
crowded and several activities had been 
curtailed or eliminated because of a lack 
of space. 

There was a definite need for exten- 
sion of the high school program to the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years to pro- 
vide college and vocational training for 
young men and women in this section 
of the state. Any extension of the pro- 
gram was impossible under the exist- 
ing conditions. Site needs, costs, and 
financing were discussed. 


Don’t Under-Estimate Lay Potential 


The council members didn’t merely 
sit back and take in what the super- 
intendent and board members gave out. 
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Most of them were aware of these needs 
and had ideas about meeting them. Some 
of them did not fully appreciate the 
problem in its entirety at this time, but 
it was gratifying to find that this group 
was more hen 4 a mere sounding board 
of public opinion and a disseminator of 
information. These men and women 
were leaders in their own groups with 
the capacity to analyze problems and 
to contribute suggestions of inestimable 
value. 


Enlist Expert Assistance 


It was realized that many of the prob- 
lems could not be satisfactorily solved 
without expert assistance and that some 
of the proposals would require state 
approval if the projects were to be 
eligible for state assistance in financing. 
A suggestion that a request be made to 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for assistance in making a sur- 
vey of the school building needs in the 
district was approved by the group. 


A Survey oF Buritpinc NEEpDS 

The survey was made on a coopera- 
tive basis. It was requested that certain 
data necessary for the survey be pre- 
pared locally and in advance of the 
arrival of the representatives from the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
These included a spot map showing the 
residence in each attendance area of 
each pupil by grade and of each pre- 
school child; charts indicating the en- 
rollment in each grade in each building 
for the last ten years; and a rating of 
each building on a standard score card. 
The spot maps were prepared by a 
committee of principals and staff mem- 
bers who were able to get the informa- 
tion from enrollment cards. 
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Since the school had no records for 
pre-school children, a census was made 
by PTA groups in each attendance area. 
A committee of three staff members, 
including the business manager who has 
charge of plant maintenance, acquainted 
itself with the method of using the 
building score cards and evaluated all 
of the buildings. 

In asking that local people prepare 
the above information, the state repre- 
sentatives had a double purpose. First, 
this placed the survey on a definitely 
cooperative basis and it provided these 
people with an experience that would 
make it possible for them to evaluate 
their needs from time to time with 
little or no outside assistance. The sec- 
ond reason was that the state office does 
not have enough staff to do much of the 
preliminary work of a survey. 

The state survey group made a care- 
ful analysis of these data and an inspec- 
tion of all buildings and proposed sites. 
Working with the superintendent, board 
members, and representatives from the 
coordinating council, the survey group 
got as complete an understanding of all 
of the problems involved as possible. 

Its recommendations were then pre- 
sented to a joint meeting of the board 
of directors and the coordinating coun- 
cil. Among other things the recom- 
mendations included the construction of 
an addition to one of the existing ele- 
mentary schools, a first unit of a new 
elementary school on a new site, and the 
first unit of a new building to house 
the senior high school and the thirteenth 
and fourteenth grades on a new Site. 
The state committee also recommended 
a sequence for the building program 
such as to care for the most critical 
needs and a financing plan involving 
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local and state funds geared to the 
building program. 


Expect Questions and Objections 


As may be expected, there were many 
questions asked and opinions expressed 
by both council and board members. 
The area of the recommended sites 
seemed unnecessarily large to some. 
Others felt that the new schools should 
be located differently; and some could 
not see why the present, already too 
small, high school site would not be 
large enough for the proposed new 
unit. 

All objections and questions were 
carefully answered. The spot maps were 
used to indicate the desirability of the 
new sites from an attendance area stand- 
point and the projected enrollment to 
show why certain facilities would be 
needed. State requirements and the 
method of state financing of school 
building projects were explained. 


Adopt a Definite Plan 

The report of the survey committee 
was at last approved with the recom- 
mendation that it be adopted by the 
board. This was done in due course, 
and the first big step had been taken. 
Through the council members the pro- 
posed program and the evaluation of the 
existing facilities was carried back to 
the organizations represented. The radio 
and newspapers carried a full account 
of the proceedings to the general pub- 
lic. 


Inform the Public Fully, Accurately 


The planning of the new facilities 
and the organization of the publicity 
campaign for the bond issue and special 
tax levy for financing the proposed 
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projects were also worked out coopera- 
tively, Certain lay people made radio 
addresses. Council members carried the 
appeal to the groups they represented. 
Special committees of council and PTA 
members undertook a house-to-house 
campaign to acquaint the public fully 
with the schools’ needs. Having been 
associated with the program from the 
beginning, they were well informed and 
their story carried conviction. Needless 
to say, the bond issue and special fax 
levy carried by a gratifying majority. 


STAFF AND LAY COOPERATION FOR 
BETTER PLANNING 


In the meantime, the planning of the 
new facilities had been undertaken. 
Since the addition to one of the elemen- 
tary schools was to be constructed first, 
it had priority in the planning. It was 
decided that a committee of teachers, 
principals, and lay people should pre- 
pare a document outlining what they 
believed should be incorporated in the 
new building and that this be given to 
the architect as a part of his instruc- 
tions from the board. 

Some of the committee members 
visited new elementary schools in near- 
by cities to get ideas. Others met with 
the elementary staff to secure their sug- 
gestions and reactions to various pro- 
posals. Virtually everything connected 
with the building was touched upon; 
but principal attention was given to 
such details as cabinets, work benches, 
kinds and sizes of drawers, wardrobes, 
furniture, tack board, color of walls, 
ceilings, woodwork, floors and furni- 
ture, kind and amount of blackboard, 
display space, bookshelves, sinks, and 
other items in the classroom. 
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The staff was particularly anxious 
that the new addition provide for a 
work room and a teachers’ rest room. 
The lay representatives were concerned 
about space that might be used for 
community gatherings. It Was decided 
that in addition to the combination 
gymnasium-auditorium, which could 
be used for large meetings, there might 
well be a smaller room with a stage 
that would serve for many community 
groups as well as for school activities. 


Be Prepared to Compromise 


The superintendent warned that it 
might not be possible to get, with the 
available funds, every thing suggested, 
and the planning group should be pre- 
pared to compromise if the architect’s 
estimates indicated the necessity of re- 
ducing the size of the project. 

The architect, acting upon instruc- 
tions from the board, prepared a pre- 
liminary sketch of the new addition. 
This was submitted to the planning com- 
mittee for review. Some members were 
dismayed to find that all they had sug- 
gested was not included in the plan. 
Some items appeared differently in the 
plan than they had in the minds of the 
committee. The architect was willing to 
make changes, though he enumerated 
some things which were limited for 
structural reasons or because of cost. 
He also emphasized that it was import- 
ant for the group to be sure this was the 
plan they wanted. as changes after the 
building got underway are expensive. 

Play : areas, room arrangement, light- 
ing, heating, ventilation, provisions for 
pupil safety, and other features were 
reviewed with representatives from the 
office of the State Superintendent to get 
suggestions and to insure including im- 
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portant details. By this time the pre- 
liminary plans had advanced to the 
stage where they were approved by the 
building division of the office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and the architect was authorized to 
prepare final plans and specifications. 


Include the Students 


Planning for the first units of the 
new elementary and new high school 
building was also underway. Similar 
committees assisted with the planning. 
The high school planning committee 
included a boy and a girl representative 
from each high school class. Student re- 
action to the proposed plan and sug- 
gestions proved valuable. They, too, 
realized that they were playing a useful 
role. 


CREATIVE LEADERSHIP Pays DivipENDS 


The addition to one elementary 
school has been constructed and is now 
occupied. The other units are still on 
the drawing board but will be under 
construction next year when state funds 
become available for matching local 
funds. All those involved in the proj- 
ects are soon to see the fruits of their 
efforts in the shape of school buildings 
well located and designed to meet ef- 
fectively the educational needs of the 
community, but they do so realizing 
that the provision of proper facilities 
for the children and adults of a grow- 
ing community is far from complete. 

The type of leadership which has in- 
cluded many individuals as coworkers, 
and not merely as a propaganda device, 
has demonstrated to the community that 
it pays dividends in every phase of the 
educational program—and all con- 
cerned are eager to see it continued. 
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JOHNNYE Vv. COX 


Even the most discouraging situation can be improved when a firm 


resolve to work is present. Johnnye V. Cox, 


* director, Program for 


Education of Supervisors, University of Georgia, Athens, illustrates 
this fact with a story of how one rural community pooled all leader- 
ship to achieve a better school for its children. 


IT WAS A COLD, DREARY, rainy 
day in early November when the Visi- 
tors went to Victron School. Before 
the seven-mile ride to the school there 
had been a short conference in the 
supervisor’s office in the little town 
which was the county seat. The super- 
visor had prepared ‘the visitors from 
North Dakota, Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Mississippi for what they might expect 
to find at the small, three- teacher, rural 
school in the hills of Northeast Georgia. 

The County Board of Education had 
employed the supervisor in September 
to work with the teachers of the county 
on school and community problems. 
Victron was a fertile field for w orking 
because they really had school and 
community problems. The vear before 
the school had had six different prin- 
cipals with almost as much teacher turn- 
over. The children had become destruc- 
tive and unruly. The parents were 
pretty thoroughly disgusted with school 
and didn’t care whether children at- 
tended school regularly. But things were 
looking much brighter. The same prin- 
cipal had already stayed two months 
in the new school year! 


“We Need a Better School” 


The supervisor had made several visits 
*This is a true story. 
visitors to Victron School. 
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The writer was one of the 
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to the school in the two months 
Victron was only one of the schools 
with which she worked. She had talked 
with the principal, with the principal 
and teachers, with teachers and children, 
and with the trustees of the school. She 
had talked with a consultant from the 
State University who had made two 
visits to the school. 

Much of the conversation had been 
about the condition of the building. 
They were much concerned about the 
dark and dreary rooms and the limited 
equipment. They were disturbed be- 
cause winter would soon come and 
many window panes were missing and 
the stove pipes needed repairing. 

They had talked about the school 
program, too. They wished that the 
children might be able to read better; 
that they had art materials; that chase 
were some balls and small equipment 
for the playground; and that the lunch 
program could be improved. 


Can’t Something Be Done? 

At this point in the supervisor’s story 
one of the visitors interrupted to ask, 
“But why aren’t these things provided? 
Whose responsibility is it?” The answer 
was simply that no funds were available. 
The county was small; it had one indus- 
trial plant; and the taxes from the hills 


brought in only a small income. The 
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state paid the teachers’ salaries, admin- 
istration costs, and part of the transpor- 
tation costs. It was the responsibility of 
the county to take care of maintenance. 
But how could they? 

“Can’t something be done to help 
this school immediately? They can t go 
through the school year with the condi- 
tions you describe?” 

“The purpose of our visit to Victron 
is to see what is being done.” 


Something Is Being Done 

The principal was expecting the 
visitors—in fact, the whole community 
was expecting the visitors. One of the 
trustees had left his farm work to come 
to meet them. A returned service man 
of the community had come to help 
the children with games so that the 
teachers could be free to talk. Two 
women had come to help the lunchroom 
workers prepare lunch so that the visi- 
tors could eat with the children and 
teachers. It was a big day for Victron! 
It was a big day for the visitors! 

In the cheerful little assembly room, 
still smelling of fresh paint, with new 
window panes and a shiny new stove, 
the principal talked about the school 
and the community. He was a minister 
in the Victron community and had 
never taught school before, He hadn’t 
completed his training for the ministry 
nor did he have a baccalaureate degree. 
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When the trustees approached him 
about the principalship he wasn’t sure 
that he wanted the job or that he should 
accept it. He talked with the people of 
the community. They were so eager 
to have a good school, to have a prin- 
cipal who would help the community, 
that, as he said to the visitors, “I pur- 
posed in my heart to take the school 
and give the people of my community 
a chance to work together.” 

For two months the people of the 
community had worked together. There 
had been several community meetings 
to decide what needed to be done at 
school. There had been innumerable 
committee meetings to decide about re- 
pairing the windows, heaters, and 
toilets; clearing the schoolgrounds for 
play space and for beautification; choos- 
ing the colors for painting the class- 
rooms; and making improvements in 
the lunchroom. There had been several 
work days when the people of the com- 
munity had come to school to do the 
things which they had planned. They 
had not completed all the improvements 
they had planned. They would be 
Ww orking for months—for years! 

The visitors had come long distances 
to see leadership at work. Did they 
find it? Who was the leader? Interest- 
ing, isn’t it, to see how much can be 
accomplished when we aren’t concerned 
with who gets the credit? 
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Let's Look at 
Parent-Teacher Conferences a 








CELIA BURNS STENDLER 


Skillful leadership in effecting desirable parent-teacher relations is 
imperative if teachers and parents ‘are to work cooperatively for better 
understanding of children. This account by Celia Burns Stendler, as- 
sistant professor of education, University of Illinois, Urbana, illustrates 
one means for helping teachers achieve greater effectiveness in the 


area of lay cooperation. 


OUT OF MANY EXPERIMENTS in 
group dynamics have come techniques 
for effecting changes in behavior which 
can be applied to various problems in 
the field of education. One technique 
which has been successfully used in 
the group process is the sociodrama. 
Through the dramatization of a prob- 
lem situation the attention of the group 
is focused upon strengths and weak- 
nesses in the performance, Out of the 
subsequent analysis comes practical help 
for all those who are participating in the 
group process. 


STUDYING PARENT-TEACHER 
CONFERENCES THROUGH SOCIODRAMA 
There is general agreement in edu- 
cational circles that parent-teacher con- 
ferences are a very desirable means of 
furthering effective work with children 
in school. It has also been recognized 
that the area of parent relations is prob- 
ably the most difficult one in which 
teachers have to deal and may very 
well be the area in which their per- 
formance is most inadequate. 

While various reasons have been 
pointed out for teacher difficulty in this 
field, one of the most important may 
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be that this is an area in which teachers 
have not been trained to work. Teach- 
ers, for the most part, have been taught 
to deal with children, not with adults. 
Although they have been told that con- 
ducting parent- -teacher conferences is 
one of the activities in which they ought 
to engage, too often they are not helped 
to ie a good job with these confer- 
ences. Even when some training in con- 
ferencing with parents has been given, 
one might question the effectiveness of a 
training which pretty largely relies 
upon the method of exposition. How 
the sociodrama became a means for 
clearer insights into problems of dealing 
with parents is illustrated in this ac- 
count of one activity in a graduate 
course in education. 

After a preliminary discussion of 
some of the psychological factors un- 
derlying parent-teacher conferences, the 
class agreed to try some role playing. 
A brief description of a boy who was 
to be the subject of the conference was 
presented to the group: 


Henry is a fifteen-year-old high school 
student with an IQ of 130. He is a tall, ex- 
tremely thin, flat-chested, and sunken-cheeked 
boy with protruding teeth and receding jaw. 
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He has had many illnesses and must wear 
glasses. 

This boy is always sloppy in appearance, 
seldom looks clean, and hardly ever has his 
hair combed. He often loiters listlessly in 
the school halls and he always looks fatigued 
and lacking in energy. In the classroom his 
attitude is one of languid indifference. He 
sits on the end of his spine, slouched down 
in his seat with his legs up or stretched out in 
front of him. His meager contributions to class 
discussion are made in a drawling monotone, 
except on the infrequent occasions when he 
becomes argumentative. When he does feel 
contentious his voice has a distinctly whining 
quality. In his attitude to school regulations 
he sometimes plays the role of indifferent or 
high-handed objector. Sometimes he is sullen, 
uncooperative, and intent upon “getting 
away” with as much as possible. He does 
not go out with girls, and in school appears 
indifferent to them. 

One summer he thought he’d like a job 
and he asked his father to get him employ- 
ment. When the father explained that he 
could not use his own position to help his son 
procure a job but urged the boy to find one 
on his own initiative, Henry refused on the 
ground that he knew he couldn't. 

As for his classroom accomplishment, teach- 
ers note unevenness in quality and quantity of 
work, poor study habits, failure to meet re- 
quirements for written work, short span of 
interest, disinclination to accept responsibility 
to carry on work independently, an attitude 
of rebellion, inattentiveness and passivity, in- 
terspersed with occasional energy and co- 
operativeness. Only in athletics does he seem 
consistently interested; in spite of the handi- 
cap of a far from robust physique, he has 
attained proficiency in several sports. But 
although his skill is recognized by his peers, 
he is in no sense a leader in athletic ac- 
tivities, 


Following the description of Henry, 
one member of the class was selected 
to play the part of the teacher and 


1 Adapted from Zachry, Caroline B., and Lighty, 
Margaret, Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940. 
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another to play the part of Henry’s 
mother. A wire recorder was set up to 
record the conference, and the scene 
opened with the parent at the door 
ready to come into the classroom. Fol- 
lowing the conference the class at- 
tempted to clarify the role of the 
teacher in a parent-teacher conference. 
Several possible roles were described: 


The teacher as sympathetic listener, 
Some teachers use the conference to 
find out more about a particular child. 
When this is the teacher’s purpose she 
asks a few leading questions about the 
child to encourage the parent to talk 
and makes sympathetic comments from 
time to time. She may end the confer- 
ence with a few words of advice. 


The teacher as imparter of information. 
In some school systems the conference 
is replacing the report card as a means 
of communicating to parents a child’s 
progress in school. The teacher will use 
records and samples of a pupil’s work 
in reporting progress in school subjects 
as well as general adjustment. 


The teacher as the omniscient one. 
The purpose of this conference is to 
give advice to the parent. It is assumed 
that the teacher knows the pupil, knows 
the total situation, and knows what is 
best for both parent and child. 


The teacher as counselor. 

Here the conference is designed to help 
the parent, through discussion, develop 
insight into the causes of her child’s 
behavior. As a result of such insight 
parent and teacher will work out a 
cooperative plan for bringing about a 
change in behavior. 


ANALYZING THE CONFERENCE 


With these roles in mind the students 
turned to an analysis of the conference 
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with a view toward identifying teacher 
roles. Students recognized that the par- 
ticular role the teacher played helped 
to evoke a particular response from the 
parent. A very important part of the 
analysis was to watch for such cause and 
effect relationships. A play-back on the 
wire recorder facilitated such an analy- 
sis. A verbatim account of the confer- 
ence with comments from the class dis- 
cussion is presented below. 


Teacher: Good afternoon, Mrs. Smith. 
Do come in. 
Parent: Good afternoon. How are 
you? 
Teacher: Have a chair, Mrs. Smith. 
Wouldn’t you like to take off your 
coat and make yourself more com- 
fortable? 
Parent: Thank you. I guess you sent 
for me because we’ve got quite a 
problem in Henry. Isn’t that right? 
Teacher: I’m afraid you are right, 
Mrs. Smith. Henry isn’t doing well in 
any of his school subjects. In fact, the 
only thing he is doing well in at all is 
sports—the coach reports he is pretty 
good in some of those. I’ve been won- 
dering how many clubs he belongs 
to. Does he belong to many outside 
organizations? 
(Teacher begins with a negative report on 
Henry and immediately assumes the in- 
itiative for the direction of the confer- 
ence by a question. The question is mis- 
leading because it might imply that if 
Henry does belong to many clubs he may 
be spending time on them which he should 
be devoting to school work.) 


Parent: Well, as a matter of fact he 
doesn’t belong to any outside organi- 
zations. His academic work hasn’t 
been good and we’ve sort of discour- 
aged him; and he hasn’t really been 
interested in joining up with any 
organizations or doing anything out- 
side of school other than sports. 
(Parent speaks confidently She assumes 
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she has a reason for keeping Henry out 
of clubs which will be accepted by the 
teacher. ) 


Teacher: I think I can speak freely 
with you, Mrs. Smith, and tell you 
Henry’s IQ is a good deal above aver- 
age. Now it may be that because he is 
bright some of his classes aren’t tough 
enough for him. It may be that if he 
were with a faster group of students 
he would be more challenged. Per- 
haps he is bored with some of his 
work. 
(The teacher’s role is now made very ap- 
parent. He is the omniscient one who will 
tell the parent possible reasons for Henry’s 
behavior. Because of his own lack of 
knowledge, he is ready to jump to super- 
ficial explanations of behavior. ) 


Teacher: I think there is something 
else, too, and that is if Henry becomes 
good enough in basketball so that he 
makes the team and then finds that 
he can’t play because of his academic 
record, that may work’as an incentive 
to get him to study more. 
(Encourage students to make the team in 
order to give teacher a club which he can 
wield to get them to study. This is pecu- 
liar motivation to be advocating.) 
Parent: Yes, it may work out that 
way. ; 
(Parent is not too enthusiastic about the 
teacher’s plan. In fact, she has already been 
put on the receiving end in this confer- 
ence. ) 


Teacher: I think he should be encour- 
aged to enter into some outside activ- 
ities. He needs to become more so- 
cial minded and I think if he were 
encouraged to join some organizations 
that that might help him. If I remem- 
ber correctly from reading Henry’s 
record he was sick a good deal as a 
child and it may be for that reason 
that you didn’t encourage him to mix 
with other children as much as he 
might have, and it may be that you 
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happen if you didn’t. 

(Teacher continues in his role of the 
omniscient one. He has gone into the con- 
ference with a preconceived idea of what 
is best for Henry and now reveals his plan. 
Again he advances a theory to explain 
Henry’s behavior, for which there is little 
evidence. His explanation implies a criti- 
cism of thé mother. ) 


Parent: There is another side problem 
and that is that Henry’s father is a 
bit of a problem. He has never been 
a very encouraging kind of person 
and he has tended to put a damper on 
some of the things Henry has tried to 
do. Our ideas about the bringing up 
of Henry differ a good deal. 
(Mother responds to the criticism by mak- 
ing the father a scapegoat. She can now 
effectively refute the teacher’s suggestions 
without exposing herself to criticism.) 


Teacher: It looks as if some of the 
missionary work will have to start at 
home with Henry’s father, doesn’t it? 
Parent: That’s a hard thing to do, 
you know. 
(Mother is safe now. She can make father 
out to be a pretty tough customer.) 


Teacher: Have you ever thought 
about a boy’s camp? You're financially 
able to afford it and I should think 
it would be a good thing for Henry. 
(Teacher is unable to get around the ob- 
stacle of the father so offers another plan.) 


Parent: Well, there again I run into 
difficulty. Now I approve of camps 
for boys as the kind of thing I'd like 
to see Henry do, but his father has 
different ideas on the subject and 
every time it has come up he has put 
his foot down and said he didn’t think 
that was the kind of thing we should 
spend money on. He thinks Henry 
needs more work, not more play. 
(Mother has found an excellent alibi and 
continues to use father for all he’s worth. ) 
(Teacher is puzzled. He can’t figure out 
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favored him for fear of what might 








how to get rid of father. Meanwhile he 
asks a question. ) 


Teacher: What kind of work? 
Parent: Well, there’s quite a bit of 
asparagus grown around these parts 
and Henry’s father thinks that he 
might get a job picking ‘asparagus in 
the Spring, or he might get odd jobs 
of other kinds as they happen to turn 
up. But that kind of thing doesn’t 
seem to appeal to Henry and he hasn’t 
wanted to do it. Now when there’s a 
party or any entertaining going on he 
seems ready for that and that bothers 
his father a good deal. 
(Parent lets the teacher know Henry is 
social under certain conditions and that 
his parents have a plan for Henry. Parent 
now has the upper hand in the confer- 
ence. ) 


Teacher: Now, on the contrary, in 
school he is not social minded. He 
doesn’t enter into any of the activities 
or social affairs and it was for that 
reason that I suggested the camp as 
one way of getting him into some of 
these things. After all, a boy can’t pick 
asparagus forever. 
(Now the teacher is on the defensive. He 
lets the parent know she’s wrong about 
Henry’s social adjustment. He ridicules 
the parent’s plan for Henry.) 


Parent: Well, of course we have 
higher ideals for him, too, but one of 
the difficulties is trying to realize 
them. Now I think what Henry needs 
right now is a chance to talk over his 
problems with someone, preferably 
a man, because it’s hard for a boy as 
he gets older to confide in his mother. 
Of course, his father would be the 
logical ‘one, but it seems as if there’s 
a gap between Henry and his father. 
That’s a real problem and it’s one that 
I don’t know how to handle. The 
other day I did ask Henry just cas- 
ually which men that he knew he 
particularly liked and which ones he 
felt he was close enough to to talk 
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things over with, and he did mention 
a few. 
(Parent is reluctant to relinquish the reins. 
She continues in a dominant role in the 
conference by making another suggestion 
for Henry.) 


Teacher: Who were these men? What 

kind of things do they do? 
(Teacher is curious. Will he be one of the 
men Henry can confide in? ) 


Parent: Well, one of them runs a 
grocery near us. He’s one whom 
Henry admires a great deal. 
Teacher: Well, why don’t you sat- 
isfy both Henry and his father by 
seeing that Henry gets a job in the 
store? Wouldn’t that be a good thing 
to do? Wouldn’t that be a happy solu- 
tion for this whole thing? Henry’s 
father would fall in line with that, 
wouldn’t he? Henry could work 
there after school evenings and on 
Saturday. - 

(Teacher falls in line with the mother’s 

ideas and makes a proposal in keeping 

with them.) 


Parent: Well, yes, I suppose that 
would work. What would be your 
suggestion, that I contact this grocer 
to see about getting Henry a job? 
(Parent is ready to act on the teacher’s 
suggestion when it is in line with her own 


thinking. ) 


Teacher: Well, yes, I should think 
that that would be the thing to do. 
I'd talk it over with the boy’s father 
first and then I’d contact this grocer 
to see what could be worked out. 
But then I think, too, we ought to 
see if we can’t get Henry into some 
of the school clubs. What are his 
hobbies? What are some of the things 
he’s interested in? 

(Teacher comes back to original theme. 

But will Henry’s difficulties be solved by 

mere joining of clubs?) 


Parent: He seems to like machinerv 
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and he likes to tinker with things. 
Teacher: He’s interested in machin- 
ery, is he? Yet he isn’t taking any of 
the machine shop courses—probably 
because his IQ is high and so he has 
been steered into the academic 
courses, which he dislikes. I don’t 
know why he dislikes them but he 
seems. to. It may be that they aren’t 
tough enough for him. It may be that 
we could work him in with a faster 
group to provide more competition 
for him, but meanwhile let’s see if 
we can’t get him into some of these 
clubs and interested in some of the 
social activities. 

(Is Henry’s IQ really high enough to jus- 

tify this theory ?) 


Parent: I guess the next step for me 
is to go ahead and contact the grocer 
and see if I can get Henry a job there. 
Teacher: Yes, I think that’s the best 
thing to do. Meanwhile we'll watch 
his progress and see what happens. 
Parent: Yes, I feel that something has 
just got to happen sO we can get 
Henry steered in the right direction. 
Well, thank you for all your help, 
and it’s been so nice to have this 
chance to talk with vou. 
Teacher: Thank you for coming, Mrs. 
Smith, and I’m sure this will get 
Henry started in the right direction. 
(Will it? Will Henry’s apparent sense of 
inadequacy really be helped by getting a 
job? What if he falls down on the job? 
Parent has not been helped to think 
through the problems so that she has any 
real appreciation of Henry’s needs. Em- 
phasis has been placed on doing things to 
Henry—getting him into clubs and jobs— 
and Henry may fail in both because there 
has been no basic change in his feeling 
about himself.) 


PoINTING Up THE GENERALIZATIONS 


A summary of the points brought put 
in the analysis of the conference was 
attempted, and the following generaliza- 
tions agreed upon: 
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An exchange of ideas 
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Teachers know 
intimately 
and 
understand 
children 
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& The role the teacher plays in the 
conference bears a direct relation- 
ship to the personality pattern of the 
teacher. A dominant personality may 
overpower the parent with suggestions 
and advice to the point where the par- 
ent may temporarily acquiesce. An ag- 
gressive personality may be openly cri- 
tical and attack the parent for her 
methods of child rearing. The socio- 
drama may enable the teacher to gain 
insight into the typical role he plays in 
a conference, to see what effect such a 
role has on the parent, and to bring 
about a change of role. 


& The role the teacher adopts helps 
to determine the response of ‘the 
parent. The role of critic may bring 
about a defensive attitude on the part 
of the parent. If the criticism continues 
long enough, the parent may seek a 
scapegoat in the form of the other par- 


ent or a grandmother to whom the 
blame for the child’s behavior can be 
shifted. The role of adviser may find 


the parent searching about for excuses 
as to why the advice won’t work. 
tried that but it didn’t work out for this 
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typically prefaces such ex- 
cuses. Then the teacher is put on the 
defensive, points out to the parent she 
really hasn’t tried the teacher’s solution 
because she got off the track at a partic- 


reason . 


Eventually the parent may 
end up by accepting a piece of advice 
which may or may not be followed and 
which may or may not be effective. 


ular point. 


& Attempting to shift roles in the 
course of the conference may be dif- 
ficult to do. If the teacher starts out as 
the omniscient one, telling the parent 
the answers, she may establish such a 
relationship that when she later tries to 
establish an attitude of working to- 
gether to solve a problem she will be 
unsuccessful. 


& Teachers need to know more about 
child behavior and development be- 
fore they can counsel effectively. 
All too frequently the advice given to 
parents has been grounded in faulty 
notions of child psy ‘chology and teach- 
ers have been ineffective in helping 
parents achieve insight because they 
are lacking in insight themselves. 


— 
e 
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LOWRY W. HARDING 


For a sympathetic smile about the leaders you have known, we recom- 
mend reading this article by Lowry W. Harding, associate professor of 
education, Ohio State University. A second reading, we suggest, may 
turn each reader to a bit of self-analysis. 


EVERYONE RECOGNIZES the im- 
portant, even strategic, role of Leader- 
ship. Leadership is composed of many 
qualities and—according to some—the 
absence of certain qualities, as well. In 
short, Leadership is a rare and precious 
combination, a sort of catalyst of hu- 
man relations. 

There are many kinds of Leadership. 
In education there seem to be more 
varieties than anywhere. For example, 
the major role of Leadership is said to 
be the meeting and solution of prob- 
lems. Since all institutions tend to be 
self-perpetuating, the first maxim of 
Leadership in Education is obvious. 
Problems must be recognized and faced, 
but left unsolved in a masterful man- 
ner. If the problems were solved there 
would be no need for Leadership. 
Where would Education be without 
Leadership? And where would Leader- 
ship be without Educational Problems? 

The proper recognition and non- 
solution of Educational Problems re- 
quires a high level of ability, It must be 
studied to be understood. To under- 
stand Leadership, it may help to study 
it in action. Such study reveals that 
there are certain major types of Leader- 


ship: 





1. The Autocrat. This variety takes a 
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serious view of its responsibilities. Issues 
and proposals are faced squarely as 
they are presented. The first ques- 
tion asked is, “Will this work?” Such 
a question throws the burden of proof 
on those making the proposal. Since 
they cannot demonstrate that it will 
work until allowed to try it, and re- 
sponsible leadership cannot allow it to 
be tried until shown that the proposal 
will work, the situation is saved. The 
status quo is preserved. 


2. The Cooperative Variety. Self- 
effacing in a deliberate way, leadership 
indicates that it does not want to domi- 
nate the group. It is shown that a de- 
cision should not be reached until all 
have expressed themselves. Since there 
are always a few timid souls who can- 
not be induced to speak, and more than 
a few brass-lunged talkers, the leader 
can continue as a cooperative group 
member with no danger of facing a 
decision. 


3. The Elder+Statesman. This variety 
is frequently called the “fatherly type.” 
Few individuals have the temerity to 
make proposals to one who has ‘seen 
so much in his time. When a suggestion 
is made, it is easily lost in the maze of 
recollections or shrinks to insignificance 
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when compared with much greater 
problems which have been faced in long 
years of leadership. 


4. The Boyishly Eager Variety. Each 
problem is met with a fresh flow of 
enthusiasm. Interest increases as the in- 
triguing possibilities of the suggestion 
are explored, Increasingly thorough and 
elaborate means are proposed for han- 
dling it. Soon it becomes so complex and 
involved that no one will attempt to 
carry it out. 


5. The Pontifical Variety. Proposals 
are heard with a solemn mien. In a 
sepulchral voice it is explained that only 
the elect, the few chosen for the inner 
circle, are appropriate to consider a pro- 
posal of such import. In hushed tones, 
an accolade is given the one who made 
the proposal, with the implication that 
one ordinary mortal surely is not able 
to think up such an idea and also push 
it. The matter is then dropped as a 
mark of proper respect to its import- 
ance. 


6. The Honestly Muddled. It used 
to be easy to know what to do. Now- 
adays, w ith so many ideas and proposals, 
it is harder to see the right direction. 
It is stated humbly that leadership wants 
to carry out the ‘plans and purposes of 
the staff. To be sure of doing that, ac- 
tion must be delayed until the mem- 
bers of the staff agree on the proposal. 


There is very slight chance that they. 


will agree. This chance is eliminated by 
a few muddling questions as they near 
agreement. 


7. The Loyal Line-and-Staff Variety. 
The keynote is loyalty, especially to the 
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higher echelons of Authority. All issues 


are referred to the “next-in-line’— 
supervisor, superintendent, board of 
education, commissioners, or council. 
There they are tabled, pending settle- 


ment of business on hand, 


8. The Educational Prophet. This 
variety always takes “the long view.” 
In the foreseeable future there are pre- 
dicted changes of such a sweeping na- 
ture and great magnitude that the pres- 
ent proposal is seen as insignificant. It 
may be even a handicap to greater im- 
provements to come later. Proponents 
retire in confusion. 


9. The Scientific Variety. Precise and 
exact, no move is made without a 
thorough study. One of the first ques- 
tions asked is, “What is the norm of 
present practice?” Another may be, “In 
what direction is the trend?” These 
questions threaten to expose the igno- 
rance of those making the proposal, so 
it is dropped. Ultimately, trends may 
be found in both directions, showing 
that any move may be wrong. 


10. The Mystic. This variety is always 
broad and deep in view. Proposals are 
examined in the light of the Ultimate 
Good, their contribution in develop- 
ing the growth potential, and their ef- 
fect upon the unique character of the 
individual. When phrases such as “basic 
experiences,” “social dynamics of the 
situation,” “intuition,” “insight,” and 
“higher intellectual processes” fail to 
work, persistent individuals may be ac- 
cused of “looking for specifics.” 


1. The Dogmatic Variety. As soon as 
a proposal is made, preferably before it 
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is explained, a few choice platitudes are 
stated firmly. It doesn’t matter whether 
they are right or wrong. “Everyone 
knows that grades are vicious” or “Of 
course, some grades are a necessity” 
may be equally effective if presented i in 
a sufficiently devastating manner and 
tone. Another type is the earnest and 
concerned, but firm, “I don’t want to 
be dogmatic about this, but—” The 
suggestion is “butted over” for keeps. 


The Open-Minded. This variety 
states freely that no brief is held for any 
particular school of thought, For some 
leaders the school of thought never 
keeps, and ideas blow through without 
let or hindrance. Each proposal is swept 
away by new ideas coming later. The 
less chaotic of the open- onbeaied variety 
are receptive to all proposals, Showing 
interest, they ask for details. Each detail 
stimulates interest in further detail. 


13. The Philosophic Variety. This 
type sees the need to examine all points 
of view and asks, “What is the real 
meaning of this proposal?” Since the 
meaning is in the proposer rather than 
in the proposal, it takes a while to define 
it. If necessary, a consideration of 
means-ends relationships is used to dis- 
pose of the idea permanently. 


14. The Business Expert. He reduces 
everything to its simplest terms—time, 
staff, money—and points out that there 
is not enough time for present activi- 
ties. It’s easy to get agreement on that. 
When he asks, “Where can I get a com- 
petent staff these days?” everyone looks 
pained and feels guilty. In a hollow 
voice comes the question, “Can this be 
taken care of in the present budget?” 
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Since all budgets for education are too 
small, this ends the proposal. 


15. The Benevolent Despot. Champion 
of staff welfare and Lord High Pro- 
tector, the Boss has a sure approach to 
ali suggestions. He agrees that the pro- 
posal is probably a good idea, but says 
he must protect his staff. He may ask if 
anyone has a load light enough to do 
this extra work. The good ones are al- 
‘eady carrying two loads. The poor ones 
will not admit that they are not over- 
worked. Everyone retires from the sit- 
uation with faces saved. 


16. The Child Protector. Pointing out 
that the schools exist for the welfare 
of the children, this individual states 
sententiously, “Our children are too 
precious to be experimented with.” This 
implies that those making the sugges- 
tion would exploit children. When he 
asks if the idea advanced promotes the 
Child Development Point of View or 
the subject-matter approach, the prob- 
lem is then secure for some time. 


17. The Laissez-Faire Variety. In- 
dicating that those making proposals 
are responsible for them, this kind gives 
freedom to everyone to work out his 
problems—on his own initiative, of 
course. This policy sharply reduces the 
number of suggestions. Staff members 
may work to keep each other from try- 
ing anything new, for fear that it may 
spread. Jealousy pad criticism take care 
of any remaining proposals. 


18. The Community-Minded. This 
variety promptly raises the question, “Is 
the Community ready for this step?” 
Since no community is ever known to 
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be ready for any step away from famil- 
iar practice, all proposals for change 
may be laid aside. They may even be 
given an accolade, “It’s a good idea but 
this community isn’t ready for it.” 
There the matter rests. If not, a school 
survey may be a last resort. 


19. The Blasé Cynic. Sees all—knows 
all, even before it is explained, Proposals 
are heard in a tolerant, even gently con- 
temptuous, manner. W earily | the answer 
is given, “Yes, it sounds like it might 
be a good idea, but those things never 
work.” If necessary, the names of a half- 
dozen communities are cited, implying 
that this particular idea was tried in all 
of them with unfortunate results. Na- 
turally, that finishes that. 


20. The Optimist. Cheery, ebullient 
members of this variety are superbly 
confident that everything is going fine. 


5 


The New. Look 





Great progress has been made in recent 
years and schools were never better. 
Few people are vicious enough to punc- 
ture this bubble. Those who do are 
heard with a pained and incredulous 
expression; and they are then convinced 
that they exaggerate, need a rest, or 
have an ulcer. 


21. The Democratic Variety. Rare, 
but they can be located after search. 
They hear all evidence on each sug- 
gestion, using an efficient parliamentary 
procedure. Action may be postponed 
by interpreting democratic methods to 
mean allowi ing each person to report at 
his own convenience. If group action 
appears imminent, a proposal may be 
divided into two parts. A committee 
may be appointed to study each part. 
Democratic leadership may announce 
that when the two committees make 
mutually favorable reports, it will be 


safe to go ahead. And it will be! 


in School Administration — — 


From two and a half years of work with the Citizenship Education 
Study of the Detroit public schools and Wayne University, Arnold 
Meier, Alice Davis, and Florence Cleary, all members of the Study staff, 
make practical suggestions for the extension of the democratic process 
in school organization and administration. 


MR. GRAHAM, the school principal, 
reads current educational literature 
which emphasizes the need for and the 
effectiveness of democratic procedures 
in school administration. He is aware 
that democratic living places heavy de- 
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mands on the schools and requires able 
leadership on the part of their adminis- 
trators. When he attends workshops 
and meetings, he is reminded that the 
human personality of the teacher must 
be respected; that teachers should have 
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a share in making decisions which 
vitally affect them; that in each faculty 
there is a real “well of leadership” if it 
can only be tapped; that schools will 
more adequately discharge their respon- 
sibility if the creative caene of all are 
released. 

He hears, too about the 
which administrative and supervisory 
hierarchies in private enterprises are 
making in employer-employee relation- 
ships, in job training, or in cooperative 
endeavors. He reviews findings which 
seem to indicate that more pay, more 
light, more rest periods, more sick leave 
are neither such potent motivations to 
better work and good morale nor such 
serious grievances as they once were 
thought to be. The investigators and 
theorizers point out that there is an 
esprit de corps, a morale, a feeling tone, 
a relationship among workers which is 
an elusive but important factor in the 
way workers participate in any co- 
operative enterprise. 

So Mr. Graham accepts the values in- 
herent in these ideas and acts promptly 
and vigorously in his own school. He 
finds that as he gains insights he under- 
stands the on-the-job behavior of his 
faculty better. He becomes more human 
in his relationships with teachers and 
pupils, and hence does not wear his 
status leadership so obviously. As he 
leads faculty meetings he raises prob- 
lems.and invites suggestions. At one 
time he would have considered such a 
performance to be an admission of 
weakness. Soon there are more faculty 
discussions. Teacher participation is in- 
creased. Work groups or committees 


strides 


are organized. 
Mr. Graham and his faculty are 
underway—the first step has been taken. 
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To say that they will or will not even- 
tually sail to glory is beside the point. 
There will - difficulties. There will 
be periods of confusion when there is 
no apparent progress. There may be 
evidences of open revolt and a desire 
on the part of some to return to the 
security of traditional practices. 

Many observers have reported on 
group case studies or have generalized 
from their experiences with groups in 
industry, labor, community, church, 
and school. The observations available 
indicate that in activities which attempt 
to encourage broad permissive participa- 
tion, certain difficulties arise repeatedly 
and certain perplexing problems recur. 
Some of these problems and their im- 
plications for the many Mr. aoe 
in our schools today are discussed 1 
the remainder of this article. 


W hat are some of the psychclogical 
blocks which must be partially re- 
moved as teachers begin to identify 
their real problems? What reactions 
are typical as administrators begin 
to change their procedures or ways 
of working with a faculty? 

In general, teachers have lived in a 
culture which expects them to know 
the answers. To indicate problems, to 
consider weaknesses, to admit short- 
comings, to ask for help is difficult for 
many individuals and groups. When 
an individual identifies his own prob- 
lem it tends to raise in his mind, in the 
minds of administrators, and in the 
minds of other teachers some doubts as 
to his abilities. Unless the teacher is an 
exceedingly secure person and unless he 
has learned from experience that ad- 


missions of this kind are safe, he will 
tend to refrain from indicating his 
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serious concerns and will often men- 
tion minor problems or problems of 
administrative detail. 


Confusion May Reign 

If teachers have been accustomed to 
a clear-cut, well-defined, more authori- 
tarian procedure, many of them may 
have some feelings of confusion as these 
procedures are changed. When deci- 
sions are made and clearly stated by 
administrators, teachers feel they ‘ ‘know 
what’s what.” They know what the 
decision is and who made it. They 
know what to do and when to do it; 
they know where to go for interpreta- 
tions. They may disagree at times; may 
feel resentment or irritation with the 
decision. They may even subtly sabo- 
tage it, but at least there is little con- 
fusion. 

When, on the other hand, the faculty 
is asked to participate in defining school 
problems and in working toward their 
solutions, they find themselves involved 
in a process which they may not under- 
stand or accept. The decisions may not 
be clear-cut; there is often greater lati- 
tude for the teacher’s discretion; the 
limits of acceptable action often are not 
adequately explored. And confusion 
and insecurity are apt to result. This is 
the state of affairs which some people 
view with extreme alarm and attempt 
to relieve with emergency measures 
which negate many of the gains which 
might have been made. It is patience 
that is needed at this point. 


We Fear Change 

If the problems under discussion in- 
dicate possible change in traditional, 
areas, there is likely to be 
concern. Teachers may 


academic 
considerable 
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question whether the course of study 
can be covered, whether children will 
experience loss in academic knowledge 
or skills, or whether time allotments in 
basic subjects will be reduced. There 
has been such a glib barrage of horta- 
tives that this and that should be added, 
without concern as to what should be 
deleted or done differently, that some 
teachers have developed emotional 
mechanisms in self-defense. If the fac- 
ulty means business it will spend con- 
siderable time on the details of what, 
how, and when. 

Even if the problems are not con- 
fined to the strictly academic areas, 
there may still be doubts. If, for ex- 
ample, the school is considering the 
possibility of giving increased emphasis 
to the student council, to clubs, or to 
service groups, teachers will ask if chil- 
dren will be out of class more fre- 
quently, who will sponsor such groups, 


and how this is to be done. They may 


question whether the teacher will be 
expected to give more time, whether 
schedules will have to be reorganized, 
and whether there will be criticisms 
from parents. 

If someone suggests that teachers 
need to have or wish to have a better 
understanding of children, again in 
spite of theoretical acceptance of the 
idea there may be some reservations. 
Does this mean more or different kinds 
of school records? Will it mean making 
more home calls and giving more time 
to parents? Does all of this business 
about understanding children mean that 
there will be less restraint, more ac- 
tivity, more confusion and noise? 

Many other questions, expressed or 
unexpressed, may block teachers as they 

“begin to work democratically on their 
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problems.” To say that many of these 
questions are petty does not invalidate 
them. They must be faced. The prin- 
cipal must take time to examine them 
patiently with his faculty. Implications 
of proposed action must be considered 
and the principal must be willing to 
wait until teachers have gained security 
before much progress can be made. 


How does a faculty organize itself 
into working groups? 

In a large faculty there are some 
difficulties involved in setting up work- 
ing groups. This may be done on the 
basis of grade lines, subject-matter 
areas, interest groups, special problems, 
or random groups. If the school is some- 
what compartmentalized or departmen- 
talized, there seems to be considerable 
value in crossing department, grade, 
and subject-matter lines. There is 
greater likelihood that values will 
change if more than one point of view 
is represented and teachers know and 
understand the difficulties and problems 
of teachers working in other areas. 


What Skills Are Necessary? 
Assuming that a faculty has organ- 
ized itself into small working groups, 
the question immediately arises ai 
ing skills which the group needs i 
order to operate efficiently in vigorous 
programs of action. No attempt will 
be made here to elaborate on these 
skills. Such aspects of the group process, 
however, as the role of the chairman 
and recorder, the role of the. partici- 
pant, the procedural steps to be used 
in working toward the solution of prob- 
lems, the mechanics necessary, and the 
maintenance of good human relation- 
ships should be understood. 
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As a first step each group will need 
to clarify its function and purpose. Is 
its function to explore, to investigate, 
to initiate, to suggest, to recommend, or 
to carry into action certain specific 
undertakings? 

What is the relationship of the small 
group to the total faculty group? 
Where there are a number of work 
groups, activities need to be co- 
ordinated. Shall this be done by the 
principal? 


. Who Coordinates? 
To have the principal solely respon- 
sible for the coordinating function will 
defeat one of the objectiv es of the 
process; namely, that all people need to 
see the over-all program and be in- 
volved in it—in its planning, its execu- 
tion, and its evaluation. It may be wiser 
to have the entire faculty set up some 
form of an over-all planning committee 
with the principal as a member. This 
group might include the chairmen and 
recorders of the small groups or other 
members from each of these groups. 
The over-all planning group, like- 
wise, should have its own elected chair- 
man and recorder. Its function might 
be to facilitate communication between 
groups, to help unify the over-all ac- 
tivities, to plan g general faculty meet- 
ings, to eliminate duplication of activi- 
ties, to budget time and money, to 
facilitate the carrying out of decisions, 
to arrange for periodic reporting and 
evaluation of on-going activities, and to 
help identify the problems which must 
be referred to the whole faculty. 


Where and how may suggestions, 
ideas, and projects be initiated? 
Strange as it may seem, this question 
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causes some difficulties upon occasion. 
If a school traditionally expects sug- 
gestions regarding the total school to 
come from the larger school adminis- 
tration or the local administrator, teach- 
ers understand the formal chain of 
command and the conventional lines 
of communication. 

If the administration proposes to 
solicit suggestions from all sources, it is 
possible that ideas may be initiated by 
a teacher, administrators, small work 
groups, the total faculty, the steering 
committee, pupils, parettts, or by non- 
teaching personnel. While this has ad- 
vantages in that it releases the creative 
thinking of many, there may be some 
confusion as to the flow of ideas. Once 
initiated, what happens to the sugges- 
tions? This raises a question regarding 
procedures to be used in securing ef- 
fective communication. 


How can effective communication be 
facilitated? 

When a faculty attempts to solicit 
ideas from individual teachers, adminis- 
trators, small groups, the central co- 
ordinating committee, pupils, parents, 
and non-teaching school personnel, the 
problem of communicating these ideas is 
difficult and complex. For purposes of 
illustration it will be helpful to distin- 
guish roughly two kinds of communica- 
tion: spreading the facts when “every- 
body wants to know what’s happen- 
ing’”’; and conveying assumptions, values, 
and philosophy which provide the 
basis for new insights and new 
procedures. 


Who, What, and Where Sharing 
The first type of communication 
deals with information for which there 
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is ready acceptance. In fact, there is 
likely to be criticism if this kind 
communication is not maintained. Peo- 


ple feel “left out” when they do not 
share in it. It is not too difficult to 
provide information about such things 
as time and places of meetings, who 
went where and why, procedures for 
health inspections, and the like. 

The informal communication systems 
in which A meets B in the hall and 
says, “Have you heard that... we 
B has lunch with C and repeats the in- 
formation with or without embellish- 
ment, can be relied upon to carry a 
heavy load of those details which it is 
inadvisable to print or report formally. 
Notices on the bulletin board, regular 
weekly notes, copies of minutes, and 
oral summaries in meetings facilitate 
the communication of factual informa- 
tion. If there is not sufficient interest 
in events to guarantee the reading of 
notices or bulletins, it may be advisable 
to supplement them with brief oral 
summaries in meetings. The assumption 
that the mere issuance of a bulletin or 
report is communication is not tenable. 
Communication does not exist until the 
facts or ideas reach the consciousness, 
not just the hands of the proposed 
recipient. No system is effective or ef- 
does not achieve this 


ficient which 


objective. 


Communication to Effect Change 

The second type of communication 
involves ideas, values, beliefs, and pro- 
posed long-term action, It attempts to 
do several things at once. It seeks to 
produce readiness for, interest in, and 
commitment to new ideas. It implies 
action and change in behavior. To be 


really effective this communication 
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must carry some authoritativeness for 
the individual. It has this authoritative- 
ness only when the individual is ready 
to act on the ideas. 

For certain individuals and for cer- 
tain situations it may be sufficient to 
communicate new ideas by a letter, a 
bulletin, a book, or a speaker. Films 
are also used on the assumption that the 
film carries a heavier emotional charge 
than the plain spoken or written word. 
Films are effective, but there are few 
people who would agree that the film 
is enough. In all too many cases the 
effectiveness of such communication is 
in doubt. Books have been written 
speeches have been made, films have 
been shown, educational periodicals 
have multiplied. Yet the majority of 
schools have not been materially 
changed. 

People do not change their values 
or beliefs by being told that they 
: should. The analysis of the time re- 

quired for complete understanding is 
not accurately judged. The full im- 
plications of vague proposals do not 
enter the perception of people until 
they are identified in specific situations. 

When extended time is needed for 
planning and for setting up programs of 
action, one- or two-day workshop ses- 
sions, the weekend workshop, or after- 
school dinner meetings are effective 
procedures for communicating ideas, 
values, and plans for the small group. 
Occasionally field workshops may be 
used in which the small group, after 
visiting a school, makes use of on-the- 
spot resource people to interpret ob- 
served practices and to assist the group 
in clarifying their own beliefs and 
values. These procedures have been 
valuable in communicating and clarify- 
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ing ideas for members of a small group. 


Some New Techniques 
The problem which remains, how- 
ever, is the communication of the sug- 
gestions, ideas, and plans formulated by 
this group to the larger faculty group. 
The traditional faculty meeting which 
relies upon announcements and reports 
does not effectively serve this purpose. 
Such techniques as the sociodrama, the 
use of role playing, panel discussions, 
demonstrations, and group reporting 
help to secure effective communication 
and to promote acceptance of school 
policies and programs of action. The 
final decisions which crystallize this 
acceptance should be clear cut. 


Who participates in the making of 
decisions? 

Some schools have answered this 
question by stating the general principle 
that those who are directly affected by 
a decision need to share in the making 
of it. If a proposed plan of action con- 
cerns only one teacher, she, in coopera- 
tion with the administration, may make 
the decision. If the decision concerns 
a small group of teachers, this group, 
in cooperation with the administration, 
may make a final decision. If the deci- 
sion concerns the total faculty, the 
decision making, in general, should in- 
volve the entire faculty group or at 
least the coordinating committee rep- 
resenting the total faculty. 

In schools where there is lack of 
understanding regarding decision mak- 
ing, frustration will result. As one 
older man who had worked for years in 
the inner circle of an educational or- 
ganization expressed it, “Just once be- 
fore I die I’d like to know who makes 
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decisions around here and how they 
are made.” 


What is the role of the principal in 
this process of democratic adminis- 
tration? 

Some school administrators project 
dire consequences as a result of any at- 
tempt to encourage shared planning, 
executing, and ev aluating. They assume 
that if thev relinquish any of their 
authority it is equivalent to inviting the 
faculty and students “to take over.” 

A faculty of mature people is not 
likely to feel that a principal who is 
delegated certain authority from the 
elected board of education ‘through the 
superintendent can be divested of that 
responsibility, The principal cannot 
abdicate. It is helpful if everyone under- 
stands that the princip yal has respon- 
sibilities and that if in discharging these 
he differs with the majority opinion of 
the group, he will openly explain the 
reason for his decision. 


The Principal Withdraws 

If the faculty members are to be ex- 
pected to recognize their responsibility 
in group action, the principal may be 
in a dilemma as to how forceful his 
leadership should be. In some situations 
principals, in their eagerness to en- 
courage faculty participation, have 
almost completely withdrawn from 
positions of leadership. They have dele- 
gated authority to individuals, to small 
work groups, or to the total faculty. 
On the surface this appears to have 
merit. Teachers may more fully realize 
that the administrator is truly sincere 
in his desire to share responsibilities for 
planning and decision making with his 
faculty. On the other hand, this prac- 
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tice may be resented by certain individ- 
uals and groups holding quite different 
values and beliefs. One teacher aptly 
stated such resentment when he said 
that the principal was paid to direct, 
that he was selected because of his 
ability to do so, and that he was, there- 
fore, neglecting his duty when he 
turned over his responsibilities to others. 


The Principal Takes Over 
In other situations principals have as- 
sumed rather direct, forceful roles of 
leadership. This, too, has advantages 
in that teachers, if accustomed to this 
pattern, feel more secure. It has some 
disadvantages in that teachers may feel 
that while the principal has encouraged 
them to participate in planning, he 
really retains and uses his right to veto 
decisions and, as a result, the process 
becomes a meaningless form w ithout 
reality. As one group of teachers ex- 
pressed i it, “We don’t care to waste time 
in discussion and exploration unless we 
can also recommend and move toward 
action.” They wanted to see more 
clearly the purposes of small work 
groups or committees and the sub- 
sequent follow-up in terms of an action 
program. 


The Principal Ils a Group Member 
Perhaps the most satisfactory role for 
the principal is to recognize his peculiar 
responsibilities of leadership and to be 
willing to share these responsibilities 
without abdicating his position as a 
leader. One administrator with over 
fifteen years’ experience in democratic 
school administration discusses his role: 
“I have a vote and an important one, 
but only one. I suggest. I recommend. 
I try to persuade. I vigorously defend. 
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But if my faculty doesn’t understand, 
doesn’t believe in, doesn’t agree with 
my ideas, regardless of merit, my ideas 
haven’t much chance of really being 
carried out effectively—and so I wait. I 
continue to work vigorously for those 
things which I believe—those things 
which seem to me to be best for the 
voung people with whom I work.” 


* * * * * 


Without elaboration several other 
questions about time, complexity, con- 
flicts, and skills might be listed: How 
does a school faculty find time to work 
on problems? How are new teachers 
inducted into a process which has been 
underway for some time? How are 
parents involved in or at least informed 
regarding the school’s purposes and 
plans while these are in the process of 
change? How are conflicts in value 
and differences of opinion resolved if 





action is demanded? How does a fac- 
ulty suimmarize, report, and evaluate its 
efforts? What kinds of group skills are 
desirable or necessary so that the 
process is effective and efficient? 
The need for effective skills in the 
group process increases as schools travel 
farther along the path previously in- 
dicated. The skill patterns seem com- 
plex, but so are the behavior patterns 
of a football team as it tries to reach 
the opponent’s goal. If the school fac- 
ulty would spend the same amount of 
time analyzing and practicing individual 
and group skills in making school 
changes as the football coach and the 
team do in preparing for the season’s 
schedule, much would be gained. Goals 
would be clarified, difficulties would be 
anticipated, morale would be con- 
sidered, skills would be practiced, co- 
operative effort would be rewarded, and 
discouragement would be reduced. 


Stereotypes and the 


Growth of Group 
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HERBERT THELEN and WATSON DICKERMAN 


Individuals concerned with productive group discussion and action 
have been interested in the activities of the First and Second National 
Training Laboratories in Group Development, held during the summers 
of 1947 and 1948. Those concerned with research in this vital area of 
group processes will be interested in this article growing out of the 
Second Laboratory and its implications for leadership. The authors are 
Herbert Thelen, associate professor of educational psychology, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Watson Dickerman, assistant professor of educa- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley. Both were Laboratory staff 


members in 1948. 


VARIED SOCIAL MECHANISMS 
differ in the explicitness of their policies 
of operation. In an association which 
operates according to a constitution, 
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by-laws, and parliamentary procedure, 
policies of operation are comparatively 
explicit. In an informal group, such as 
a club or discussion group, policies of 
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operation are much less explicit. Mem- 
bers do have concepts, frequently at a 
stereotypic level, about policies of oper- 
ation—how the leader is to be chosen, 


how decisions are to be made, how 


status among the members is to be de-_ 


termined. But these concepts differ 
considerably from member to member, 
and often conflicts, which reduce 
the group’s productivity, result. These 
conflicts are the more difficult to rec- 
oncile because the members of the 
group do not realize that they are the 
direct result of the varying concepts 
which the members hold about the 
group’s operational policies. Or, if they 
realize this, they assume that each one’s 
concepts about these policies are within 
his area of freedom of belief and, thus, 
nobody’s business but his own. 


Groups in Action 


What are these stereotypes about the 
operation of groups and how are they 
related to the stages by which a group 
grows in productivity? ? Groups which 
were in operation for three weeks at 
the 1948 session of the National Train- 
ing Laboratory on Group Development’ 
serve to illustrate stereotypes at various 
stages of group growth, We shall try to 
describe both the phases in the develop- 
men of these groups and the stereotypes 
about policies of operation which ac- 
companied these phases. Our data are 
the sound recordings of the discussions 
of the eight groups at different stages in 
their development and the daily written 
records of the observer in each group. 

In the light of what happened in these 
eight groups at the NTL, a group may 


1Report of the Second Summer Session, National 
Training Laboratory in Group Development, Di- 
vision of Adult Education Services, NEA, $1.25. 
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perhaps be seen as going through four 
phases as it grows in ability to operate 
efficiently. In the first phase various 
members of the group quickly attempt 
to establish their customary places in 
the leadership hierarchy. In effect, this 
may be thought of as an attempt to 
establish the ‘ ‘peck order” of the group. 
Next comes a period of frustration and 
conflict brought about by the leader’s 
steadfast rejection of the concept of 
peck order and the authoritarian atmos- 
phere in which the concept of peck 
order is rooted. The third phase sees the 
development of cohesiveness among the 
members of the group, accompanied by 
a certain amount of complacency and 
smugness. This third phase seems to be 
characterized by a determination to 
achieve and maintain harmony at all 
costs. Insofar as this effort is successful, 
it results in an atmosphere of deceptive 
“sweetness and light,” which, neverthe- 
less, is sufficiently permissive to enable 
the members to assess their own posi- 
tions, modes of interaction, and attitudes 
in the group. This phase is unstable be- 
cause it is unrealistic, and it gives way 
to a fourth phase. In the fourth phase 
the members retain the group-centered- 
ness and sensitivities which character- 
ized the third phase, but they develop 
also a sense of purpose and urgency 
which make the group potentially an ef- 
fective social instrument. 

We turn now to an effort to identify 
some of the stereotypes about policies of 
operation which seem to characterize 
these four phases of the growth of our 
groups. 


Phase One—Individually Centered 
e Every group needs a strong, expert 
leader. 
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e Good group membership consists of 
active, oral participation; those who do 
not talk are not good group members. 

e The group is wasting its time unless it 
is absorbing information or doing some- 
thing active—listening to lectures, re- 
ceiving bibliographies, making long lists 
on the blackboard, role playing, work- 
ing in sub-committees, passing resolu- 
tions. 

e The group cannot become cohesive or 
efficient until each member has certain 
“necessary” information about the other 
members—occupation, title, job respon- 
sibilities, age, education, family, hobbies. 

e The group’s observer makes his assess- 
ment of the group’s process by using his 
intuition. He gives the members inter- 
esting information about themselves. 

e Any expression of feeling, particularly 
of aggression or hostility, is bad. It up- 
sets the group and should be squelched. 

e The chief function of the leader is to 

manipulate the group toward the goals 

which he knows are appropriate for it 
because of his competence and authority. 

Each member sees the other members 

primarily as individuals rather than as 

parts of a group. Each must be dealt 
with individually through the kinds of 
appeals which are persuasive for him. 


Phase Two—Frustration 
and Conflict Among Stereotypes 

The stereotypic conflicts which char- 
acterize this phase are perceived quite 
differently by the members of the group 
at the beginning of the phase and at its 
end. At the beginning the leader is seen 
as a frustrating figure because he has 
refused to fit the stereotypes which 
characterized Phase One. This results in 
the direction of a good deal of hostility 
against him, which may be expressed 
quite overtly. By the end of Phase Two, 
this and other stereotypic conflicts are 
seen as simply the verbalization of the 
ambivalences of members of the group. 
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In other words, they are seen as repre- 
senting unsolved problems which plague 
all of us but which we manage to repress 
if our group has a strong leader who 1s 
willing to act as such. These conflicts 
seem to the writers to pose some of the 
most fundamental problems that in- 
dividuals have to solve before they can 
become secure as members of a group. 
Typical stereotypic conflicts which 
characterize Phase Two follow: 
bWe must have a leader who is strong 
to the point of being dominating and auto- 
cratic versus We must have a leader who 
is permissive to the point of being laissez 
faire. 


Our troubles of operation would dis- 
appear if only the leader would tell us the 
theory of group dynamics versus Our 
troubles can disappear only when we have 
acquired skill in formulating a theory 
about and assessing the operations of our 
group. 


Democratic group process requires a 
strong leader who is subject to criticism 
and recall by the group at any time versus 
Democratic group process requires a chair- 
man whose primary job is to conciliate 
interpersonal conflicts among the active 
members of the group. 


® Efforts to assess our own group proc- 
esses are an invasion of the sacredness of 
individual personalities versus Assessment 
of group process is a sounder starting point 
for intelligent group action than is atten- 
tion to motivations and attitudes of indi- 
vidual members of the group. 


Our basic problem is that members do 
not take enough initiative and responsi- 
bility versus Members who exhibit initia- 
tive and willingness to assume responsi- 
bility are competing with the leader. 


&A decision by majority vote is binding 
on all members of the group versus No 
individual should be coerced into going 
along with what he thinks is wrong. 
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Leadership is a role vested in a single 
competent member of the group versus 
Leadership is a complex function which 
should be distributed among all members 
of a group. 


The first problem, which runs 
through most of these conflicts, ap- 
pears to be the notion that the answer 
must be either A or B. Such thinking is 
most fruitless when neither A nor B is 
satisfactory. Members of a group must 
learn to ask, “Under what conditions is 
this policy wise?” rather than, “What 
policy is wise under all conditions?” 
The latter alternative is, of course, a 
legitimate question. But its answer 
would require appraisal of each of the 
alternative policies, followed by identi- 
fication of the essential criteria for an- 
swering the first question. The answer 
to the second w ould probably be: any 
policy is wise if it satisfies this list of 
criteria; and the list of criteria would 
then have to be given. 

It seems likely that the members of 
a group must reorient their ideas about 
how knowledge should be formulated. 
The notion that a set of generalizations 
about psychological phenomena can be 
given is less tenable than the notion that 
. the legitimate content of psychological 
know ledge is only description and ra- 
tionale for a set of procedures by which 
appropriate policy can be determined 
in a given situation. We are asserting, in 
effect, that content knowledge in 
the area of group dynamics consists not 
of generalizations about psychological 
phenomena per se. Rather, it consists 
of generalizations about how to proceed 
in determining right conduct. General- 
izations of the first kind enter into gen- 
eralizations of the second kind only in- 
sofar as they help us to speculate about 
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whether or not a suggested method of 
procedure will have the consequences 
required by the criteria. 

A second major problem which a 
group faces, in the light of the conflicts 
which have been described, is how to 
ask the right kind of questions—those 
which will lead to fruitful answers. 

For example, an important question 
is: What is the relationship between 
an individual’s rights and his duties 
to society? An unfruitful way to get 
at this relationship is to ask: What are 
the rights of individuals? The question 
might better be phrased: What are the 
characteristics of individual participa- 
tion which most facilitate those types 
of interaction through which both the 
individual and his society can dev elop 
in desirable directions? The change in 
wording makes a sine qua non of neither 
the inalienable rights of individuals nor 
the demands of society. Instead, it fo- 
cuses attention on the kinds of individual 
action which can contribute most both 
to his own individual growth and to a 
healthy society. 

A third problem is partly one of in- 
sight of the group’s goal and the steps 
necessary to reach it, and partly one 
of skill in communicating such insight 
to one another. Many of the conflicts 
arose because members of the group felt 
forced to take untenable positions— 
for example, on the nature of good lead- 
ership or the characteristics of demo- 
cratic group process. When one has 
taken an untenable position, he is vul- 
nerable to attack and is likely to be- 
come defensive because even he can see 
that his position is weak. 

By the development of insight about 
goals and of skill in their communica- 
tion, could each member’s responses 
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have contributed to the sequential solu- 
tion of the problems the group was try- 
ing to solve rather than frittering away 
the group’s time and strength on in- 
consequential flank skirmishes? For ex- 
ample, it may be that these destructive 
side battles could have been avoided if 
the members had seen the group’s goal 
in terms of a series of sub-goals, each 
of which was to be reached through 
group action. One such sub-goal might 
be the existence of enough permissive- 
ness so that members could alleviate 
their anxieties rather than project them 
into stereotypic conflicts. Another 
might be orientation in the methodol- 
ogy of action research so that members 
would acquire more know-how about 
solving problems. Another might be 
the acquisition of skill in making group 
decisions. Surmounting each of these 
sub-goals would carry the group for- 
WwW ard progressively toward the final goal 
instead of encouraging endless and fruit- 
less stereotypic conflicts. t 


Phase Three—Attempted Consolidation of 
Group Harmony 

During this phase, the group’s major 
purpose appears to be to avoid conflict 
of the sort that was so debilitating dur- 
ing the second period. This requires the 
development of skill in playing sup- 
portive roles, conciliating roles, integrat- 
ing roles. It also requires the members 

become more responsive to subtle 
cues and to take more responsibility for 
indicating agreement or disagreement 
with tentative notions, rather than flat 
rejections or acceptances of proposed 
solutions, Perhaps the major pitfall to 
be avoided at this point is that of gloss- 
ing over significant differences for the 
sake of apparent harmony. 
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vet avoid conflict. 


During the third period, then, we find 
the following stereotypes dominant: 


e The goal of the group is cohesiveness, 
not productivity. 

e Group-centered behavior is essentially 
a kind of polite behavior which avoids 
upsetting the group. Each individual 
must curb his impulses in such a way 
that conflict does not become open. 

e The leader is essentially a laissez faire 
chairman. 

e Planning or steering committees should 
be used to make concrete proposals for 
the group’s consideration. 

e A person who is silent must be brought 
into the discussion so we can tell if he 
is unhappy. 
Our most important goal is satisfaction 
for each individual in the group. We 
must work at this objectively and with 
considerable self-assessment. The self- 
assessment, however, must not reveal 
apparent individual weaknesses but 
rather the difficulties of a normal indi- 
vidual who is struggling with difficult 
problems. 

e Our leader may be seen as a fairly 
worthy person to have brought us to 
this pleasant position but, nevertheless, 
we will divide the job of chairmanship 
among ourselves. 


During this third phase there is a 
marked increase in the sense of individ- 
ual responsibility for satisfying group 
needs. One might see the preceding 
period of frustration as one in which 
every individual became highly involved 
emotionally in the group’s process; in 
it, it is no longer possible to sit back 
to judge. or to be amused. On the other 
hand, the desire to avoid further bit- 
terness and conflict acts as a strong 
disciplining influence and stimulates the 
development of skill which the members 
did not previously possess—those skills 
which allow a person to participate and 
The former leader 
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is now reinstated, not as a leader but 
as a resource person, and the group dis- 
cussion shows fairly clearly that it is 
rejecting the concept of leadership as a 
personal role in favor of the concept of 
leadership as one aspect of good group 


membership—a function which is 
shared by all. 
In a very real sense, the test of 


whether the preceding experiences of 
the members of the group have resulted 
in understanding may well be whether 
ey move out “of this stage in which 
“we all love each other with qualifica- 
tions” but in which also significant skills 
are developing, to a later stage in which 
the group becomes a social instrument 
geared for action, directed outward to- 
ward improvement of its environment 
rather than inward toward the adjust- 
ment of members to the present envi- 
ronment. Until this moving on to a 
later stage takes place, ‘it is as if the 
group were operating with some ele- 
ments of phantasy, primarily in regard 
to its own goals. This phantasy is peril- 
ously close to the institutionalization 
of complacency on the one hand and 
to fear of ideational and other conflicts 
associated with solving action problems 
on the other. 
It is probable that the only way 
in which this socially reinforced com- 
placency can be ‘broken down is 
through each individual’s objective self- 
assessment. This will enable him to re- 
alize that if this period is too prolonged 
it will become an obstacle to any further 
growth on his part. It is necessary, then, 
for skills to be developed in a new func- 
tional area—skills which will enable each 
individual to realize his own needs for 
action in the group as distinguished 
from skills required for the individual to 
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realize his needs for position and secu- 
rity. Along with this, at the conceptual 
level, must come the understanding that 
security is not a sufficient goal in itself, 
but is the necessary condition for effec- 
tive action. 


Phase Four—Individual Self-Assessment, 
Flexibility of Group Processes, and 
Emphasis upon Productivity in 

Problem Solving 

We present the apparent stereotypes 
of this fourth phase with somewhat less 
confidence than those of the other 
phases because most of our groups did 
not go on into the social action stage. 
They did not actually tackle problems 
of adjusting their own environment. 
One had the feeling that the Laboratory 
ended with the groups in the middle of 
a phase, with things yet to happen, It 
is quite possible, also, that even if there 
had been time for this fourth phase to 
completely develop, other still more ma- 
aure phases may lie beyond it. There 
are, however, a number of i impressions 
that most of the observers seemed to 
concur in, which suggest directions such 
as those described in the preceding 
paragraph and which require the devel- 
opment of skills beyond those required 
in the third phase. 

The two most obvious characteristics 
of this fourth phase are the attainment 
by the members of much greater objec- 
tivity with regard to individual roles in 
the group, and the attainment of much 
greater ease in making decisions and 
much more flexibility in controlling 
group processes. For a third charac- 
teristic of the fourth phase, namely, par- 
ticipation as a group in problem-solving 
activities designed to change or modify 
the social scene through direct impact 
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on it rather than merely through the 
changed attitudes and skills of individ- 
uals, we have less evidence than expec- 
tation. But there is some reason to be- 
lieve that readiness for this kind of 
activity is developing. 

Another difficulty encountered in 
trying to describe the stereotypes which 
govern this fourth phase is that stereo- 
typic thinking was much less frequent, 
and in many of the group members there 
was a definite feeling of revulsion when- 
ever anyone attempted to produce a 
capsule evaluation as to whether the 
chairman was behaving in a “demo- 
cratic” manner or not. It is as if the con- 
ceptualization had been driven down 
into a much deeper level, whose com- 
plexity made verbalization difficult. Per- 
missiveness had developed at the level 
of individual thinking; that is, individ- 
uals are now free to theorize about these 
processes in their own way. 

It is the introduction of this element 
which takes the method of control out 
of the laissez faire area in which there 
is considerable permissiveness of specific 
behaviors but very little permissive- 
ness of conceptualization and thinking 
about behaviors. It is because of the 
deeper, more personalized conceptuali- 
zations that frustration and impasse due 
to conflict can be avoided in a climate 
having this second sort of permissive- 
ness. 

The stereotypes that we can identify, 
then, in the fourth phase, should prob- 
ably be thought of not as verbalizations 
whose relation to operation is vague and 
conflicting in the minds of members, 
but rather as principles of operation 
which have developed inductively and 
more or less consciously as by-products 
of the individual’s attempt to meet his 
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own needs in the group. Among these 
notions are: 


e Each individual has a personality of his 

own which is different from that of 

other group members and is not to be 
judged as either good or bad. 

The nature of this personality deter- 

mines the efficiency and ease with which 

individuals will be able to play different 
roles in the group. 

e If a member of a group is to grow in 
ability to participate in the group, other 
members must help him by demon- 
strating their expectation that he will 
grow and their approval of his growing 
ability to formulate perceptions about 
group process. 


e This, in turn, means that all individual 
perceptions and differences among them 
have to be treated as realities. It also 
means that we cannot assume that any 
one individual’s perceptions are the 
“right” ones. 

e Contributions of each individual must 
be assumed to be relevant to the prob- 
lem under consideratfon. It is up to the 
group to find out what the relevance is. 
Only thus can the goal directions of 
each individual be continually woven 
into the goal direction of the group as a 
whole. 

e Although the deeper meanings of each 
individual’s contribution cannot be taken 
for granted, enough rapport has devel- 
oped that the members know about what 
to expect from each individual. It is only 
when these expectations are violated by 
the introduction of novel and threaten- 
ing elements into the situation that a 
serious problem arises. 

e The question of “What is our purpose 
at this point? What is the problem we 
are trying to solve?” is recognized as 
one of the most helpful questions that 
can be asked instead of one of the most 
obstructing questions which should, at 
all costs, be avoided and resented. 


e In a sense, every member is expected to 
play all roles at appropriate times. The 
question of which roles should be form- 
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ally structured by the group and 
assigned to particular individuals and 
for what periods of time remains un- 
answered. The members seem to feel 
that the answer lies in analysis of what 
roles are needed by the group for the 
solution of the problems at hand and of 
the interests and needs of individuals for 
playing these roles. 

e The place of ethics, as a source of guid- 
ance for the group, lies in making the 
formulation of criteria for success in 
particular situations easier. It does not, 
in itself, provide the policies for run- 
ning the group. 


A Hypothesis Proposed 

The identification of the four phases 
of group growth which have been 
discussed amounts to stating a hypothe- 
sis about the course of group growth: 


Beginning with individual needs for find- 
ing security and activity in a social en- 
vironment, we proceed first to emotional 
involvement of the individuals with each 
other, and second to the development of 
a group as a rather limited universe of 
interaction among individuals and as the 
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source of individual security. We then 
find that security of position in the group 
loses its significance except that as the 
group attempts to solve problems it struc- 
tures its activities in such a way that each 
individual can play a role which may be 
described as successful or not in terms of 
whether the group successfully solved the 
problem it had set itself. 


It is not our contention that these 
four phases develop in sequential order. 
We have attempted to identify some of 
the stereotypes which seem to us to 
represent the perceptions of the mem- 
bers of these groups at different stages 
in the development into groups. We 
do not claim that this particular course 
of development of stereotypes about 
policies of operation would be found in 
all groups under all conditions, We do 
feel that identification of the members’ 
stereotypes about policies of operation 
would help many groups in their growth 
as individually satisfying social milieux 
and as effective social action instru- 
ments. 
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The Role of the Status Leader 





in Group Work 


A group! of instructional leaders working at Wayne University par- 
ticipated in an in-service experience which they believe was a most 
significant one. They share it with other such leaders in the description 
below. They testify that there is probably nothing new or unusual in 
their conclusions; they feel that the significant result was their own 


operational change. 


W hat is group participation? What 
is a group? How is it organized? 
How can its success be assured? 
What are the physical obstacles, or- 
ganizational barriers, and emotional 
blocks to making it effective? What 
part does the leader play in this 
process? 


These and other questions confronted 
a group of twenty persons interested in 
the improvement of in-service teacher 
education programs during the fall and 
spring terms of 1947-48 at Wayne Uni- 
versity. They chose as their problem 
the analy sis of the role of the leader in 
effective group participation. 
Establishing friendly human relations 
was recognized as a prerequisite to any 
kind of cooperation. The members, 
therefore, proceeded to identify them- 
selves by describing their areas of work 
and the progress w hich they felt had 
been made in these areas in the last five 


1 Robert O. Blasier, graduate student, Wayne Uni- 
A. Raymond Ebaugh, principal, Whittier 
Royal Oak, Mich.; Russell Isbister, superin 
tendent of schools, Center Line, Mich.; Helen R. 
Reed, principal, Everett School, Detroit; Max 
Thompson, assistant superintendent, Van Dyke, 
Mich.; Clarence Wachner, supervisor, Language 
Education Department, Detroit; Helen Radlow 
Zaft, instructor, Wayne University; and Charles L. 
associate education, Wayne 
University. 
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versity; 
School, 


Boye, professor of 


or ten years, They stressed particularly 
the obstacles that seemed to block their 
doing better work. After a classification 
of these expressed obstacles was made, 
three slightly different centers of in- 
terest emerged, all focused on the prob- 
lem of group participation. 

involved in 
school-com- 


e What are the techniques 
developing cooperative 
munity relations? 

e How can we apply human relations in 
building citizenship among faculty, stu- 
dent body, and parents? 

e What are the techniques to be used by 
a status leader for promoting real par- 
ticipation in group planning? 


This is the story of the eight mem- 
bers of the group who made the third 
center of interest their study. After 
this group selected a chairman and 
rotating recorder, there followed sev- 
eral weeks during which each member 
of the group, with the help of the oth- 
ers, further identified the difficulties 
which prevented him from doing more 
effective work in his local situation. 
This process of analysis resulted in a 
more sy mpathetic under standing of each 
other’s situation, a much clearer insight 
into one’s own situation, and the dunt 
fication of a common denominator for 
the work of the group. 
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In order to delimit their work, the 
group identified the following specific 
questions within the framework of 
which they decided to proceed: 


e What is cooperative planning? 

e What is effective group planning? 

e What are the techniques that insure 
success? 

e What role does the leader play in the 
process? 


Realizing, at the suggestion of the 
instructor, that sign posts were needed 
to guide the work of the group, the 
members outlined the following plan of 
procedure to attack their problem: re- 
view the experiences of the group, their 
successes and failures in dealing with 
similar problems; study the experiences 
of authorities in the field; select the 
methods and devices that seem to be 
practical and applicable in their local 
situations; apply selected methods and 
devices and evaluate the results; re- 
study the problem and revise tech- 
niques for further trial; re-appraise the 
problem. 


Looking at Our Role 


In reviewing individual experiences 
it became more and more evident that 
most problems result from failure to 
employ the group process effectively. 
Consciousness of this one fundamental 
weakness accelerated the analysis, and 
the individuals agreed tentatively to 
a number of working guides. Among 
them were the following: 


e Recognize the worth of individual opin- 
ion; be willing to listen to others and 
treat each other fairly. 

e Derive problems to be studied from 
the entire membership of the group— 
not from a person or small number of 
persons designated by the status leader. 
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e Form study groups on the basis of some 
common bond such as proximity, so- 
cial contact, business, or community in- 
terest. 

e Keep groups for discussion small. Eight 
members at the most to insure maximum 
rapport within the group and between 
the status leader and the group. 

e Strive to make the group as heterogene- 
ous as the situation will permit, cutting 
across lines which mark class, position, 
or clique. 

e Encourage any member of the group to 
assume the role of leader or coordina- 
tor to facilitate the progress of the 
group. 

e Enlist the participation, either active or 
passive, of all members of the group. 
Guide the discussion to subjects of para- 
mount interest to the majority of the 
group, maintaining a balance between 
the demands of immediate versus ulti- 
mate objectives. 

e Be conscious of a need for change; give 
individuals the opportunity to change in 
their thinking and their method of 
work and still feel secure. 

e Make evaluation a continuous process, 
starting when a group decides what it 
specifically should study and how i 
should go about making this study. In 
other words, start with initial planning 
and focus the attention of the group on 
each of the steps taken in working out 
new solutions to the problems before 
it. 

e Accomplish individual and group logs 
periodically; concentrate on such items 
as: What is the status of the group 
project? What is happening to the 
group and the individuals in it? What is 
blocking the work of the group? 

e Help individuals to make appropriate 
adjustments in their thinking to facili- 
tate progress on the group project and 
to maintain group morale. 

e Utilize the skill of the status leader 
when sufficient leadership does not 
emerge within a group. 


There is nothing new or unusual in 
these recommendations. In fact, they 
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might be considered commonplace, Al- 
though they were arrived at early in the 
term, time was required for individuals 
to grow in the ability to use such tech- 
niques and to develop the necessary con- 
fidence in their application. The rest 
of the year was required to integrate 
them into the behavior of the members 
of the group as they pursued daily work 
in their school communities. 

The process of assimilation and adap- 
tation in developing these behavior pat- 
terns promised to be more important 
than the concepts guiding them. In- 
dividual problems of application were 
discussed weekly; results of experiments 
of varying degrees of success were re- 
ported and analyzed. One of the major 
effects of this procedure was a greatly 
increased confidence on the part of 
members of the group in applying the 
techniques of group participation. Fre- 
quent meetings were held during the 
dinner hour. These contributed ma- 
terially to the solution of the problem 
through changes in interpersonai rela- 
tionships among members of the group 
which, in turn, made possible the dis- 
cussion of matters which otherwise 
would not have been brought before it. 

The position occupied by the leader 
was an important factor in the success 
of this group. Assuming a non-direc- 
tive leadership role by making himself 
a member of the group, he thus estab- 
lished’ a friendly, helpful relationship 
with individuals; encouraged good fel- 
lowship; and made it possible for the 
participants to feel relaxed, secure, and 
confident of the sincerity of one an- 


other’s efforts. Pressure for achieve- 
ment was generated by the group, not 
by the leader. 


Seeing Blocks in the Leader 


As the group analyzed the circum- 
stances or conditions which they felt 
stood in the way of better classroom 
teaching, improved school programs, 
and more wholesome community life, 
they became more and more aware of 
the critically decisive nature of the lead- 
ership role in program development ac- 
tivities. In the beginning they felt that 
some of the blocks and barriers were 
insurmountable since there appeared to 
be, in many cases, a framework of 
policy w hich prevented positive action. 
Gradually they realized that many of 
the blocks existed only as attitudes of 
mind on the part of the leaders. Accept- 
ing this point of view, the group no 
longer resorted to blaming others for 
deficiencies but faced problems  rea- 
listically and exerted more objective ef- 
forts to overcome them. 

As a result of their experiences the 
group saw more clearly: 


e It is relatively simple for a group to 
achieve as verbalization a set of action 
guides for leaders in group work. 

e Long periods of time must be allowed 
for the assimilation and integration of 
such guides for action into the behav- 
ior patterns of persons interested in in- 
creasing their leadership competency 
and their feelings of adequacy in this 
regard. 

e Obstacles to progress reside as often 
in leaders as in the groups they attempt 
to guide. 
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Teacher Study Shows Breakfast is 
Neglected Meal with Students 


Made among 41,516 students in elementary schools, high 
schools and colleges in 14 different areas in 10 states.* 


Nutritionists of the United States Department of Agriculture say 
that children who go with little or no breakfast are likely to be under- 
nourished because they cannot take a large enough quantity of food at 
the other two meals to supply their daily needs. The forgotten or hasty 
breakfast and the skimpy lunch may be responsible for Junior’s drowsi- 
ness and low grades at school, and Jane’s poor appetite and loss of weight. 


To correct this bad eating habit, many schools are devoting a portion 
of their health education to good breakfast programs to teach this 
important nutrition lesson. 

Cereal Institute offers FREE to teachers two breakfast teaching units 
which have been prepared in cooperation with educational and nutri- 
tional authorities and tested on a nation-wide basis in classrooms: 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Specify BU Breakfast Teaching Unit. 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 4th and 5th grade levels 
Specify EU Elementary Breakfast Teaching Unit. 
Both include teacher’s source book, basic breakfast wall chart, U.S. 
Government Meal Pattern Chart and 20 students’ notebook folders. 


Send postal card for either or both of these units to 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the 
betterment of national nutrition. 





135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


*A copy of this study will be mailed at your request. } 
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POPULATION AND FOOD 


VERY RECENT RECOGNITION of 
the fact that our security is inextricably 
meshed with the security of other peoples 
is forcing us to face problems that, for- 
merly, were believed to be none of our 
business. Crucial among these new-old 
problems is that of providing a growing 
world population with a subsistence food 
supply. 

Two books published in 1948,! dealing 
with this problem, have already made a 
considerable impact on the thinking of 
our people; and while some of the facts 
and conclusions of these writers may be 
controversial,? nevertheless, the data and 
ideas presented should be given careful 
consideration by leaders in all countries— 
and especially by teachers. Here are some 
of the facts: 

In 1630 the population of the world was 
around 400,000,000; today it is over 
2,000,000,000, and the rate of increase is 
now I percent per year. 

There are approximately four billion 

1 Osborn, Fairfield, Our Plundered Planet, Little 
Brown and Company, 1948; and Vogt, William, 
Road to Survival, William Sloan Associates, Inc., 
1948. 

“Mather, Kirtley F., 
Harper & Brothers, 1944. 


Enough and to Spare, 
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acres of arable land on the earth—about 
two acres per person. 

It is generally accepted “that 2/2 acres 
of land of average productivity” are re- 
quired if a “minimum adequate diet” is to 
be provided each person. 

The United States, today, has some 
460,000,000 acres of crop land—approxi- 
mately 3.5 per person. Originally there 
were 560,000,000 acres. 

Russia has 3.5 acres per person; India 
has 1.3 acres; China has only '’% acre. 

Of our original good topsoil, approxi- 
mately 3 has been lost and we are even 
now losing it at the rate of 500,000 acres 
per year. This picture of heedless deple- 
tion of resources is repeated in every 
field: timber, grazing land, oil, minerals, 
water, wild life, fish. Furthermore, this 
exhaustion of natural resources is now 
going forward in practically all areas of 
the earth: Europe, Asia, Africa, the 
Americas. 

What is the answer? Education. Intel- 
ligent, cooperative management of natural 
resources. Voluntary population control. 
But the fundamental solution is education.* 

> Beard, Ward P., Teaching Conservation, Amer- 


ican Forestry Association, 1948. 
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How your pupils can spell any word 


they need to write 


Py 


oi Spe 






Would you like a spelling program that teaches children 
to spell for themselves any word they have occasion 
to write? 

Teaching children the power to acquire correct 
spelling for a// words, not a limited list, is the 
objective of Goals In Spelling. These texts 
make correct spelling a natural habit, 
and train pupils in the techniques 
necessary for rapid spelling 

mastery of new words. 


THE KET 


to successtul spelling 


You make your school’s spelling program your outstanding 
curriculum success when you use Goals In Spelling. Find out how 
more can be accomplished with the same time and effort by clipping 
the coupon below. It brings you A Program for Growth in Spelling 
Power. This booklet tells you how your school can have 

a more successful spelling program next year. 

Send for your copy today. 


ONLY IN “GOALS IN SPELLING” 
DO YOU GET THESE FEATURES 





@ A continuous word analysis WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 


program 





@ Phonics skills applied to spelling 


Please send me, without obligation, your 


@ A graded program of dictionary booklet A Program for Growth in Spelling Power. 


skills 








@ A special dictionary with every eaanees 
unit (grades 4-6) 
ADDRESS 
@ Variety in every lesson 
CITY ZONE___STATE. 








L-12 
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A Cooperative Project in Denver 


COOPERATIVE SUPPORT of a pro- 
posed school bond issue in Denver fur- 
nishes a good example of how the 
professional staff, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion members, and business and profes- 
sional leaders can work together on a 
project of common interest and need. 

The story of the recent successful 
school bond campaign, in which a 
$21,000,000 issue was passed by a vote 
of 7-1 with the largest number of votes 
ever recorded on a school bond issue in 
Denver, began in the autumn of 1947. At 
that time the professional staff, under the 
direction of the newly appointed superin- 
tendent, began the study of building needs 
in the city. Groups of principals, or- 
ganized by geographical areas, made 
studies of and recommendations for 
present and anticipated needs in those 
areas. 

In the early spring of 1948 the Uni- 
versity of Denver School of Commerce, 
aided by the Research Department of the 
Denver public schools, made a study of 
anticipated enrollments by grades through 
1960-61, based upon the number of chil- 
dren actually living in Denver in 1948. 
During this period, also, committees of 
teachers and principals conducted studies 
and made recommendations for size, 
furniture, and equipment of various types 
of classrooms. 

In April, May, and June the results of 
these studies were reported to the citizens 
in a series of three pamphlets. These 
pamphlets called attention to the three- 
fold nature of the problem of school 
housing. The first pointed out housing 
needs arising from the increase in popula- 
tion; the second told the story of migra- 
tion from the center of the city to the 
outskirts; while the third reported the 
history of school building in Denver, 
showing a twenty-five-year lag in con- 
struction. 

During the summer a committee of 
citizens representing various groups in the 
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city was appointed to study the problem 
and consult with the School Board. Also 
during the summer a committee known 
as the Joint Legislative Committee, com- 
posed of representatives of the PTA and 
the various employee organizations, began 
plans to publicize the program. 

On August 26 meetings of citizens were 
held in every school in the city. At these 
meetings principals outlined the problem, 
showing increases in school population, 
shifting of school population from one 
part of the city to others, and the lag in 
building construction. From the opinion 
expressed at these meetings and on the 
advice of the committee of citizens it was 
decided early in September to submit, as 
the first step in a long-range building pro- 
gram, a proposal for a bond issue of 
$21,000,000 to be expended over five 
years. 

Publicity and promotion work were 
divided between the Director of Pub- 
lications, responsible for publicity, and 
the Joint Legislative Committee, which 
was in charge of promotion. The friendly 
support of both daily newspapers was 
secured. News stories, feature articles, and 
editorials supporting the proposal were 
printed in each paper. The local chain- 
theater operators prepared and showed a 
newsreel calling attention to the needs of 
the school system. A fourth pamphlet, 
“For Denver’s Own Kids,” summarizing 
the problem, was prepared and distributed. 
Other advertising devices included win- 
dow cards, bill-board posters, car window 
stickers, and radio programs. Costs for this 
program were defrayed by donations 
from business men, the PTA locals, and 
the employee associations. 

The Joint Legislative Committee under- 
took three major assignments. The first 
was soliciting funds from PTA locals, 
employee associations, and business men. 
Aided by a group of business leaders, the 
committee raised $7,500 in cash. The 
second assignment was to secure endorse- 
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ments from business groups, labor groups, 
civic improvement societies, and similar 
organizations. The Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Colorado Branch of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
County AF of L Council, the County 
ClO Council, and the League of Women 
Voters were among the groups which 
endorsed the bonds. 

The third task of the committee 
to organize a block campaign to make 
sure that every eligible voter was solicited 
for his vote. Thousands of PTA mem- 
bers, both men and women, and hundreds 
of teachers took part in this campaign. 
Details for each building were worked 


Was 


PTA 


out by 
officers. 

The result was a stirring victory on 
October 11. Every precinct in the city 
returned a majority for the bonds—some 
by as large a majority as 35 to 1. Co- 
operative effort by professional staff, par- 
ents, and interested citizens resulted in 
a campaign of supplying information with 
gratifying results. Those who worked in 
the campaign had the heartening experi- 
ence of learning how shared enthusiasm, 
responsibility, and effort can make for 
real achievement.—W illiam H. Anderson, 
Jr., principal, Park Hill School, Denver, 
for the ASCD Legislative Committee. 
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Make Learning and Teaching 
Easier with the New 


GINN BASIC READERS 


Better than ever before, this new basal series fits the 
book to the child. 

More adequately than ever before, it aids the teacher 
with the most complete, flexible, easy-to-use Teachers’ 
Manuals ever published, one for each book. These pro- 
vide careful and specific help for the teacher at every 
point—developing readiness, word analysis, language 
and speech activities, helping the individual child, etc. 
Classroom teachers assisted in their preparation. See the 
series that everybody is talking about. 


GINN AND COMPAN Y Boston 17. New York 11 


Columbus 16 


San Francisco 5 Toronto 5 
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oe wasin's OO 
In the development of 

word-attack skills, as 

well as in other areas 

of teaching 


NOTHING SUCCEEDS 
LIKE SUCCESS 


It's a great tonic for teachers when they've 
put forth their best effort in building word- 
attack skills to see the children use these skills 
to get new words for themselves in actual 
reading situations. 


That is, of course, the acid test of any modern 
program for developing word-attack | skil!s. 
\nd with the Reading for Independence Series, 
by A. Sterl Artley, Lillian Gray, and William 
S. Gray, teachers have every opportunity to 
see their teaching crowned with that success. 


In these books—We Three for Grade 1, What 
Next for Grade 2, and Tall Tales for Grade 3 
—all the new words can be attacked by th:2 
children independently on the basis of the 
phonetic and structural-analysis skills devel- 
oped at the corresponding level of Dr. Gray’s 
Basic Reading Program. The teacher can tell 
just what steps the children should take to 
unlock these words for themselves. And if any 
of the children aren’t ready to take these steps 
independently, she has help in providing the 
reteaching they need. 


Teacher and children both soon discover the 
power of word-attack skills to make reading 
smoother and more fun. Success succeeds! 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
San Francisco 5 
Pasadena 2 New York 10 
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E VEN a teacher with little or no art training can 


teach art successfully with NEW ART EDUCA- 
TION Textbooks. 
Trained art teachers find this authentic course of 
study a helpful guide and time-saver. 


A pupil’s textbook and detailed Teaching Reference 
for each grade, 1 to 9. Prepared by noted art and 
teaching authorities. 
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Free comprehensive folder on request. 
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COOPERATIVE PLANNING is a topic 
which is getting a great deal of play at 
educational conferences and in the profes- 
sional literature these days. Much too 
often our deliberations on the subject are 
academic, and the persons who should be 
doing something about it in the schools 
are not particularly impressed. A new 
film, released by Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Learning Through 
Cooperative Planning, portrays how an 
“entire elementary school, through its 
school council, decided to cooperate in 
the community’s annual spring clean-up 
and beautification campaign.” The film 
attempts to show such essential steps in 
group planning as: identifying the prob- 
lem, collecting ideas, making decisions, 
keeping accurate records, and evaluating. 

Films about schools frequently are 
criticized for being unrealistic: “Nobody 
could accomplish such wonders so fast and 
nobody is that good all the time. Don’t 
they have any of the hard going the rest 
of us have?” It is impossible to include 
all that happens in a school through the 
eyes of the camera. At best it must be 
se’ective, and this film has done a splendid 
job in giving a good overview of how 
teachers, pupils, and parents can plan 
together. 

For professional meetings, parent-teacher 
study groups, and teacher education it 
should prove to be an excellent teaching 
aid. For information on its availability 
write to the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 


INSURANCE. Mathematics teachers will 
be interested in a resource unit on in- 
surance, recently published by the College 
of Education, University of Illinois. The 
unit is a report of a curriculum workshop 
in mathematics. A great many suggested 
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activities are included which should prove 
of great help to teachers interested in the 
subject. Types of insurance discussed are: 
automobile, casualty, fire, general, life, and 
social security. An extensive bibliography 
of books, pamphlets, magazine articles, and 
films makes the unit a valuable resource 
for the teacher. Mimeographed, 81 pages, 
price 50 cents. For copies write to K. B. 
Henderson, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


TEACHER EDUCATION. School and 
Community Laboratory Experiences in 
Teacher Education is a new book pub- 
lished by the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. For those interested 
or engaged in teacher education, this 
book is both valuable and necessary read- 
ing. For those who are interested in teach- 
ing, either as teachers, supervisors, or 
administrators, the book will be a helpful 
reference concerning recommended pro- 
cedures for the improvement of teacher 
education. 

John G. Flowers and his committee 
have made an extensive study of the cur- 
ricula of teachers colleges and of the types 
of student teaching experiences that are 
now extant in the institutions which train 
America’s teachers. The book is an out- 
growth of a study set up by the AATC 
to reappraise the standards governing stu- 
dent teaching. In outline it sets up a group 
of nine principles which should direct 
the necessary laboratory experiences. Fol- 
lowing these principles is an examination 
of the curricular practices of the member 
institutions of the AATC and of fifty 
liberal arts colleges which engage in 
teacher education. Next is described the 
practices that are used or have been sug- 
gested to be used for the implementation 
of the principles which should govern 
student teaching. These practices are set 
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up in four descriptive areas: the experi- 
ences which precede student teaching; the 
experiences of student teaching; the ex- 
periences which follow student teaching; 
and the guidance of students during the 
laboratory experiences of student teaching. 

The book is primarily descriptive in 
nature. It is not a research study in the 
sense that it has collected data which will 
reveal the best practices to be used in the 
laboratory experiences in student teach- 
ing. It does, however, provide a fine 
source for current laboratory experiences 
and recommendations for improvement in 
laboratory experiences. It also suggests 
needed research and investigation in the 
field. One of its chief contributions is its 
emphasis that laboratory experience in 
student teaching should not be confined 
to the laboratory school but should con- 
sist of a wide variety of community ac- 
tivities that will assist the student teacher 
in a better understanding of the com- 
munity and its children. Another sig- 
nificant aspect of the book is the respon- 
sibility it places upon the staff of the 
entire teacher training institution to make 
laboratory experiences in teacher educa- 
tion meaningful. 

A good summary of the book is made 
by one of the contributors who wrote 
this statement concerning the concept of 
professional laboratory experiences: “The 
time is at hand for rethinking the program 
of professional education and applying the 
best we know about social needs and the 
way learning takes place. Doing these 
makes it evident that direct contacts with 
teaching-learning situations cannot and 
should not be limited to a course of stu- 
dent teaching. Rather than a course, there 
is need for a series of laboratory exper- 
iences extending over a period of college 
work and designed to help the student to 
participate and study the major activities 
of today’s teacher. Teachers and children 
at work in school and in the community 
are a resource to be turned to by the 
intending teacher in the same manner as 
the library is now used.” 


This book should stimulate activity in 
the enrichment of laboratory experiences 
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for student teachers and will serve as a 
guide for those who are interested in 
seeing that such activity takes place.— 
Reviewed by H. M. Gunn, president, 
Oregon College of Education, Monmouth. 


ADVENTURES IN HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS is a bulletin of the Association 
for Childhood Education, Washington, 
D. C. This 36-page pamphlet is not new 
either in material or approach, yet it is 
doubtful if we can ever have enough pub- 
lications of its type. The first section 
states the problem; the second section, 
“Human Beings I Have Known,” is a 
parade of “Most Unforgettable Charac- 
ters.” The “why” of this treatment here 
is not clear, but it makes interesting read- 
ing. The rest of the pamphlet is devoted 
to those diverting little incidents that 
happen in every classroom and what was 
done about them. Teachers on all levels 
will profit from reading about them. Don’t 
miss the philosophy of education that is 
inserted in bold print as leads for the inci- 
dents recorded. These tid-bits with a 
punch are the reasons why the particular 
articles were selected.—Reviewed ‘by Ray 
O. Wolf, supervisor, Social Studies, Port- 
land, Oregon, Public Schools. 


SCHOOL HEALTH. “Help Unlimited” 
could well be the title of a new book by 
Ruth E. Grout, Health Teaching in 
Schools. All teachers, as well as other 
school health personnel, will find here in- 
spiration and assistance in planning, de- 
veloping, and evaluating health programs. 

The book presents ways in which the 
health needs of the child may be met 
through home, school, and community 
understanding and cooperation. It also 
presents content material and suggestions 
for its.implementation in the modern 
educational program. These suggestions 
point toward the ultimate goal of “im- 
proved health behavior of the children 
themselves, and toward improved health 
conditions in the home, school, and com- 
munity.” 

Health needs are particularly empha- 
sized as a basis for the instructional pro- 
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gram. Teachers will also find 
suggestions for evaluating their work 
with students. 

The chapter on audio-visval education 
is outstanding. The all important ques- 
tion of “what” to present as well as 
“when” and “how” is developed in such 
detail that every reader will receive im- 
mediate help with problems in this field. 


many ¢ 


Other phases of the health education 
program are equally well presented. The 
book contains wonderful help and it 
should be available to all teachers. It will 
help us do a better job of “Health Teach- 


ing in Schools.” Published by W. B. 
Saunders Co., Philadelphia, 1948. 320 p.— 
Reviewed by Greba Logan, supervisor of 
health, Portland, Oregon, Public Schools. 
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By John R. Clark and others. 
systematically develops the number system for 
use in arithmetic reasoning . . 
children to grow in power to help themselves. 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 5, 
2126 PRA HE 


Calling your attention to the 
1949 revised edition of 


ARITHMETIC 


FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


The series that 


. that helps 


NEW YORK 


AVEN WE, CRC ASO 16 
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Core Programs 


in American Secondary Schools 


Numerous educational authorities and 
commissions, such as the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission and the committee of 
the John Dewey Society, have urged sec- 
ondary schools to develop core programs 
which would comprise at least part of the 
work in general education or common 
learnings. A limited number of schools 
have experimented with the development 
of such programs in recent years. Sev- 
eral patterns seem to be emerging out of 
this experimentation. 

Perhaps educators will not agree on 
what constitutes a genuine core program, 
and a number of things school systems are 
designating as core programs would not 
conform to even minimum characteristics 
for such programs as advocated by leaders 
in the movement. But common to all defi- 
nitions of a core program is a statement 
that such programs should be organized 
around problems of concern to the youth 
participating in the program, and_ that 
traditional subject matter distinctions 
should be completely disregarded. This 
means that in planning learning activities 
for a core group a problem approach is 
used. The essential requirement is that 
pupils’ learning experiences be organized 
around problems which are of concern 
to them personally in their own growth 
and development in an environmental 
situation or around problems arising in 
the cultural environment that are of 
significance to the pupils. 

The three trends that appear to be 
emerging in this field are: (a) a group 
of experimental campus laboratory schools 
are organizing core programs that extend 
for two or three hours during the day 
and which replace ‘separate classes in at 
least the areas of social studies and Eng- 
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lish; (b) a number of public junior high 
schools are also developing core programs 
which extend for one-third to one-half 
of the school day during which time a sin- 
gle teacher, with all the members of the 
staff serving as resource people, assumes 
responsibility for the exture common learn- 
ing program of the puniis, except for phy- 
sical education and possibly certain crea- 
tive experiences in the arts and for out-of- 
class learning experiences; (c) a few senior 
high schools have developed a single- 
period, personal-social problems course, 
which is required of all pupils. This course 
does not constitute a full program of com- 
mon learnings but, rather, serves to pro- 
vide the students essential experiences not 
provided in the formal subjects also re- 
quired as a part of the program of common 
learnings. This course does not substitute 
for English or the traditional social studies 
courses. 

Examples of such core programs will 
be cited here. This report does not pre- 
sume to be exhaustive, and the editor will 
welcome descriptions from other school 
systems. 

The University School, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. This campus experimental school 
has developed a core program that extends 
through the entire secondary school, 
grades seven to twelve. Three hours are 
devoted to the core program in the junior 
high school grades and two hours in the 
senior high school program. The faculty 
of the school has done an extensive amount 
of planning for the core program over 
the past five years or more, and on the 
basis of this discussion has blocked out 
three major areas of living within which 
it is felt that the more important problems 
of youth of junior high school age will 
fall: (a) personal living problems; (b) 
personal social problems; (c) social, civic, 
and economic problems. Furthermore, the 
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faculty, on the basis of other extensive 
studies of developmental and growth char- 
acteristics of children, has defined certain 
broad areas within which it recommended 
that core units be developed. For example, 
in the area of personal living it is recom- 
mended that core groups develop a unit 
on, “Understanding My Body” in the 
seventh grade. 

For the senior high school five major 
areas have been defined for each grade. 
An area centering around “School Liv- 
ing” is common to all three grades. This 
area comprises the individual counseling 
and guidance work which is carried on 
by the core teacher. Other areas of work 
recommended, for example, for the 
twelfth grade include: “Problems of Pro- 
ducer Consumer Economics,” “Implica- 
tions of Scientific Advancement,” “Major 
Conflicting Ideologies,” and “The Bases 
for Determining Values by Which We 
Live.” Basic plans for the entire core 
program have been set forth in two very 
helpful teacher guides which a faculty 
committee has prepared on the basis of 
faculty discussion. 

University High School, University of 
Kansas. This experimental school has also 
developed an extended core program 
which occupies two hours each day in 
grades nine to twelve. In addition to the 
core program a pupil may carry two, or 
with permission, three electives. Pro- 
visions for electives are made in the field 
of home economics, foreign languages, 
science, mathematics, music, specialized 
English, commercial work, and arts and 
crafts. Thus it will be observed that the 
core is a substitute for all work formerly 
offered in formal social studies and in basic 
communication. The core program at 
the Kansas school is organized around 
four major areas: “Self Realization,” “Hu- 
man Relationships,” “Economic Effici- 
ency,” and “Civic Responsibility.” The 
faculty of the school has suggested ap- 
proximately twenty units which might 
be developed in each grade in these four 
areas. Of course, the core teacher and the 
pupils determine the particular units to be 
considered and plan the development of 
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each unit, with the restriction that each 
class develop two units—“Living and 
Learning in U. H. S.” and “Checking and 
Improving Fundamentals’—and that at 
least one unit from each of the four areas 
be used. The core teacher may utilize the 
services of other teachers of the staff in 
the development of various phases of a 
unit. In addition, an English teacher is a 
full-time member of the staff and she 
spends two hours weekly in the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh grade core groups 
and one hour weekly in the twelfth grade 
core group. In addition, she works with 
the core teachers at other times in check- 
ing written work, discussing needs of 
pupils, and in any other way aiding pupils 
with their English needs. 

Battle Creek, Michigan, Senior High 
School. An excellent example of the public 
school approach to at least one aspect of 
the core program, namely, providing pu- 
pils help on their personal problems, is 
the course in Battle Creek senior high 
school, “Basic Living.” This program was 
first offered during the school year of 
1947-48, and was the outgrowth of ex- 
tensive faculty planning based on the rec- 
ommendations of a workshop group and 
previous experimentation with problems 
courses. This course is required of all 
tenth grade students and is designed pri- 
marily to help students with personal prob- 
lems which confront them as entering 
students in senior high school. The faculty 
has recommended five areas within which 
personal problems are to be considered. 
These areas are: “Orientation,” “Under- 
standing Ourselves and Getting Along 
With Others,” “How Our Body Works,” 
“Nutrition,” “Personal and Community 
Health.” Within each unit suggestions are 
offered in the teacher guide for the devel- 
opment of various problems, but again the 
teacher and the pupils are urged to work 
out their problems in their own unique 
way. This course does not replace any 
other work in the social studies or Eng- 
lish fields, but is intended primarily to 
provide opportunities for counseling, 
guiding, and helping students with their 
personal problems. 
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Denver Secondary Schools. The Den- 
ver secondary schools have long experi- 
mented with some type of core program 
or work in problem areas. Their experi- 
ence in developing core programs during 
the period of participation in the Eight 
Year Study is well known. In more re- 
cent years the Denver senior high schools 
have utilized a course in general educa- 
tion as a means of providing pupils op- 
portunities to study personal and social 
problems and of guiding and counseling 
the students. The schools vary in the de- 
velopment of this course, but a minimum 
of two semesters is required in all the 
schools. Additional work is available in 
General Education and in one or two of 
the high schools additional semesters are 
also required. ‘Considerable emphasis is 
given in the tenth grade to orientation 
and guidance of the student, but through- 
out all semesters of the course students 
have ample opportunity to work on units 
which they determine and develop co- 
operatively with the teacher. The junior 
high schools have developed a core pro- 
gram which extends for two or more 
periods of the day and replaces the tradi- 
tional subjects in the common learning 
areas. 

Oak Ridge, Tennessee, High School. The 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, high school used 
a two and one-half period core plan in 
grades nine and eleven during the school 
year 1947-48. This year the school is work- 
ing on plans to extend the core to all 
grades. In grade nine the core includes the 
areas of social living, personal living, 
health, and social responsibility. One 
teacher handles the entire core group. In 
grade eleven the core is called unified 
study. It deals with contemporary prob- 
lems, and is designed especially to integrate 
American History and English. Pupils 
are given one unit of credit in each of 
these two subjects. Two teachers work 
cooperatively with the core group in 
grade eleven. 

Drum Hill Junior High School, Peek- 
skill, New York. This school has been ex- 
perimenting with a core class in each of 
the three grades. The core comprises only 
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one school period and involves only part 
of the students in any one grade, since 
participation is on an elective basis. The 


core groups pursue varied activities, 
planned by the teacher and pupils. This 
program is not a substitute for the more 
formal course work of the school. 


Required Problems Courses in Second- 
ary Schools. A number of high schools are 
adding personal-social problems courses 
to their curriculum and requiring all stu- 
dents to take such a course. The Lincoln, 
Nebraska, senior high schools have de- 
veloped a one-semester problems course 
which is. required of all twelfth grade 
students. This course covers four areas: 
“You,” “You and Your Family,” “You and 
Your Community,” “You and Your 
World.” The broad areas of the course 
have been determined by the teaching 
staff, but pupils cooperatively plan the 
development of individual units. Coffey- 
ville, Kansas, senior high school has added 
a course in family living to the curriculum 
which is required of all students. This 
course deals with the family as an institu- 
tion, family relationships, family econom- 
ics and consumer education, conserving 
family resource, child care and guidance, 
and home management. 


Minneapolis Studies the Common Learn- 
ings Program. A most helpful guide for 
teachers in understanding the development 
of a core program is a bulletin entitled, 
A Primer for Common Learnings, pub- 
lished by the Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation of the Minneapolis public schools. 
While Minneapolis has not adopted a full 
fledged core program, this bulletin pro- 
vides teachers and administrators help in 
studying and planning for such a program. 


New Curriculum Publications 


Maine State Department of Education— 
School Days. Suggestions for Daily Pro- 
grams in Maine Elementary Schools. 


Curriculum Bulletin No. 6. Augusta, 


Maine: The Department, 1948. 
Superior, Wisconsin, Public Schools— 
Physical Education. Kindergarten Level. 
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Superior, Wisconsin: The Schools, 1948. 
Kentucky State Department of Education 
—Planning Air-Age Education. Educa- 
tional Bulletin, Vol. 16, No. 6. Frank- 
fort, Kentucky: The Department, Au- 
gust, 1948. 
Building a Program for the One-Teacher 
School. Educational Bulletin, Vol. 15, 
No. 6. Frankfort, Kentucky: The De- 
partment, August, 1947. 

Oregon State Department of Public In- 
struction—Science For Oregon Schools, 
Part I Elementary and Junior High 
School Grades. 1948. 

A Guide to the Program of Studies in 


the High Schools of Oregon. 
Salem, Oregon: The Department. 

Mississippi State Department of Educa- 
tion—Handbook for Elementary Teach- 
ers. Bulletin 124. Jackson, Mississippi: 
The Department, 1947. 

Board of Education of the City of New 
York—Safety in General Science. A 
Resource Unit for Use in Ninth Grade 
General Science. 1948. 

Extended School Services Through the 
All-Day Neighborhood Schools. Cur- 
riculum Bulletin, 1947-48 Series, No. 3. 
School Shop Safety Manual. 1948. New 
York: The Board. 
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For Reference... reading... study, — 
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prepared especially for teachers, and offer help on teaching and 
Curriculum problems. 


GEOGRAPHIC APPROACHES TO SOCIAL EDU- 
CATION (1948) Nineteenth Yearbook, Clyde F. 


Kohn, ed. $2.50; clothbound $3.00 

This publication is designed to bring to teachers an understand- 
ing of recent geographic approaches to social education, Part I is 
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cific objectives of geographic study. Part III deals with methods 
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THE STUDY AND TEACHING OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY (1946) Seventeenth Yearbook, Richard E. 
Thursfield, ed. $2.00; clothbound $2.50 

Each of the thirty-three chapters deals with an important aspect 
of the teaching of American history in our schools. Some of the 
important areas discussed include: relationships between American 
history and other subjects in the school curriculum; problems of 
articulation; evaluation and measurement; methods, materials, and 


resources; newer interpretations and emphases; and the function 
of American history. 
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CREATIVE LEADERSHIP: PRACTICE WHAT YOU PREACH 


DEAR MARY: I have been thinking 
about our recent correspondence con- 
cerning “Teachers in Transition”? and 
particularly about some of your com- 
ments. Aren’t we having fun “letting off 
steam” and thinking we can solve many 
of the educational problems? But, seri- 
ously, Mary, I do agree with you that in 
addition to exploring ways of helping 
teachers “who are in transition” build a 
philosophy of education that is consistent 
with the best we know about the way 
children learn, we need also to explore 
ways of helping teachers who have built 
(or who are in the process of building) 
such a philosophy to hang on to it? 
Recently I overheard two teachers dis- 
cussing their respective school situations. 
One of them said, “Teaching in our school 
is a thrilling and challenging experience. 
I have a feeling that as a staff we are 
continually growing in our understanding 
of children. I think the clue to it all lies 
in our principal. Although he doesn’t stress 
titles, it is not hard for us to remember 
how to spell the end of his title—‘pal.’ 
“He seems to have confidence in us 
and makes us feel that we have the ability 
to find ways of meeting children’s needs. 
Sometimes I suspect that we often think 
we are getting him to let us experiment 
with some ‘new idea’ when all the while 
he had the idea long before we did but 
was smart enough to wait until we were 
ready to think it was our idea and ask to 
have it put into practice. Even when the 
staff differs with him, individually or as 
a group, he doesn’t seem to mind—and 
it’s seldom hard to settle the differences 
because we have mutual respect and con- 





1See “The Importance of People” Educational 
Leadership, January, 1949. 
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sideration. No seminar course that I have 
ever taken has been quite as exciting as 
some of our staff meetings. We often are 
oblivious to the passage of time; a few 
times a meeting that started with tea right 
after school has extended through the 
dinner hour into the evening.” 


The other teacher said, “Well, I hope 
you know how lucky you are. I’m frankly 
confused about our principal. It’s not that 
he doesn’t believe in the principles under- 
lying modern education. He talks about 
consideration for the feelings of children 
and about the necessity for providing 
creative opportunities as an integral part 
of the total school program. But the staff 
doesn’t seem to have much fun trying to 
carry out his suggestions. We ask for 
equipment; he makes promises that aren’t 
kept or he informs us that our requests 
are ridiculous. He keeps berating us for 
not providing a better program for chil- 
dren; and half the time I simply don’t feel 
capable of providing one more thing than 
I do. How I wish that just a few times 
he could be pleased with something we 
are doing. I’m willing to take suggestions, 
but I don’t like somebody getting mad at 
me on the slightest provocation and 
shouting and pounding on the table. 


“I used to like the things he said about 
the fundamental needs of human beings 
and how we must all work together in our 
school, but I’m beginning to wonder why 
he doesn’t practice what he preaches. I’ve 
often wondered what was the matter with 
teachers who were so sensitive as to cry 
when they were criticized, for many tears 
have been shed in our teachers’ room after 
the teacher has had ‘a talk’ with the 
principal. I have a greater understanding 
of those teachers now because many 
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things have come up during the past few 
days which have been called to my atten- 
tion in no uncertain terms, and I could 
hardly keep back the tears until I got to 
the teachers’ room. 

“Why does he ask us for suggestions 
and then get so bothered when we tell 
him frankly how we feel? I think he 
feels we are criticizing his administration 
of his school. Sometimes, too, he’s so 
overly sweet to me it’s sickening. We’re 
coming to expect sweetness after an 
outburst.” 

Mary, I think the contrast in the human 
relationships in the schools described 
by these two teachers and the second 
teacher’s comment about the importance 
of havi ing a principal “practice what he 
preaches” point up the generalization we 
both have been hesitant to make—that 
some school administrators not only do 
not help but may even retard the efforts 
of teachers who are trying to do a creative 
job with boys and girls. Despite the 
present-day emphasis on “mental health 
in the classroom,” administrators may not 
agree that acceptance of individuals and 
varied opportunity for creativeness are 
foundations of good mental health. Even 
if they think this is important for chil- 
dren, they may not agree that teachers 
do their best at doing these things when 
they themselves feel accepted as individ- 
uals and feel capable of creating some- 
thing! Or they may say, “Well, those 
teachers should find satisfaction in their 
job; I’m not going to praise them con- 


tinually for everything they we. By gad, 
it’s about time they grew up!’ 

An inconsistent administrator is likely 
to have uneasy feelings, too, because he 
may have either conscious or unconscious 
recognition of his inadequacy to carry 
through something in which he really be- 
lieves. Instead of becoming more aware of 
the causes for the teachers’ feelings of 
frustration, he may be forced into more 
and more aggressive behavior by “feeling 
threatened” because the staff fails to give 
him the respect he feels is due him. He 
may have a concept of himself as a truly 
creative leader but is prevented from liv- 
ing up to this concept by his own relation- 
ships with the staff. 

Do I sound antagonistic to adminis- 
trators? Would I be willing to take over 
the hard job of keeping a school running 
efficiently? Would I suggest an “admin- 
istratorless” school? Not a bit of it. We 
need administrators like the one the first 
teacher described. What I am suggesting 
is that administrators be trained as we are 
trying to train teachers today (both before 
and on the job) to be concerned with feel- 
ings, to know that you do not become 


more capable by being made to feel less 
capable, and to have a functional concept 
of the role of human relationships in 
learning. I am suggesting that their train- 
ing include an understanding of the 
emotional climate in which creativity is 
most likely to flourish. 


Dorothy 
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